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MONDAY, JANUABY 9, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington^ D, C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in room 312, Senate Office Building, Hon. Porter J. McCumber 
presiding. 

Present: Senators McCumber (chairman), Smoot, Dillingham, 
McLean, Watson, Simmons, and Jones. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order, please. Senator 
Dillingham has a gentleman here, Mr. Bowers, and he desires to 
have him take just a few minutes in the discussion of some subjects 
in which he is interested before the committee. 

Senator Dillingham. Mr. Chairman, I will say that Mr. Bowers 
is a neighbor of mine at Montpelier, Vt., which is the center of the 
granite industry in the United States if not in the world; he is a 
wholesale dealer in granite manufacturers' supplies, and he would 
like to be heard on the question of iron sand and imported granite 
monuments. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. C. BOWEBS, B. C. BOWEBS GBANITE CO., 

MOITTPELIEB, VT. 

Mr. Bowers. I first wish to speak on what I think is listed in the 
tariff commonly known as iron sand, or shot, and which is used in 
the manufacture of granite. The present rate of duty is 30 per cent, 
and I think that the duty should not be raised, for the reason that 
the present wholesale price of iron sand in Scotland is 12 pounds per 
ton, which, figuring on the present rate of exchange, $4.20 would 
be ^50; and the duty, 30 per cent, would be $15, and the freight to 
Boston would be $10.50, and the freight from Boston to Montpelier 
$8, majking a total of $83.50. 

The American shot sells for $67 per ton delivered at Montpelier. 
I have imported sand for the past 25 years, and never paid less than 
£6 10s. per ton, and there has never been a time when the makers of 
American sand would not undersell me $5 a ton. Their industry 
does not need any additional protection. 

Senator Dillingham. You say that the American producers have 
always undersold your importations by $5 a ton? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, Senator. The reason of that is their shot is 

tempered possibly a little harder than the foreign shot, and the 

larger consumers use that shot in preference to the extent of $5 per 

ton over the foreign shot. 
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That would make a total cost, as I say, of $83.50 for the foreign 
shot against the $67 per ton, the present selling price of the American 
shot. In addition to the $83.50, 1 have not added any profit. 

Senator Dillingham. Is there a demand for the foreign shot? 

Mr. Bowers. There is. Senator, because the small users and the 
temper of it is not quite so hard as American shot, and it is better 
adapted to their purpose than the American shot. 

Senator Dillingham. As I understand you, you are perfectly will- 
ing to have the present tariff stand on it ? 

Mr. Bowers.. Yes ; I am willing to have that. 

Senator Dillingham. What does the Fordney bill call for? 

Mr. Bowers. I think it is a cent a pound. 

Senator Dillingham. Higher? 

Mr. Bowers. One cent a pound straight ; the present bill is 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. Which do you want ? 

Mr. Bowers. I want the present rate maintained, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. Bowers. On the foreign granite permit me to say that I am 
in the wholesale granite business, dealing in American granites and 
imported foreign granites. The present rate of duty is 25 per cent, 
which I think is ample for the protection of the American industries. 

The Chairman. That is, on the finished product? 

Mr. Bowers. On the finished product. The granite workers of 
this country get a minimum wage of $1 an hour, against 45 cents in 
1914, and they are now asking 5 days a week of 37^ hours with 40 
hours' pay, and we are unable to bring in foreign granite any cheaper 
than that now. The result is that in 1914 we bought at wholesale 
markers like sketch [exhibiting sketch to the committee] at $4, and 
they are now listed at $20.40, which is about five times the price over 
1914, and the increase does not warrant this advance in the cost of 
labor. 

I claim the duty should be kept where it is now, otherwise the con- 
sumer will have to pay a higher price, and* monuments are already 
too high. Do not get monumental memorials so high that the poor 
people can not afford even a marker. 

Senator Dillingham. We went into that subject rather extensively 
last week, when Mr. Jones discussed colored granites. The most of 
the granites brought in from abroad are red granites ? 

Mr. Bowers. Almost exclusively. They come from Norway and 
Sweden and are brought to Aberdeen, Scotland, and cut there and 
imported into this country. Our native granites are largely made 
up of gray granites, so that if people want colored granite 

Senator Dillingham (interposing). Bed is the chief color of 
colored granite? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes ; they can get Minnesota and Wisconsin granites. 

Senator Dillingham. To what extent have you imported during 
the last vear ? 

Mr. Bowsers. About $1,200 or $1,500 — practically nothing— as 
against possibly $40,000 or $50,000 during normal times. 

Senator Dillingham. Is there anything else you would like to 
state ? 

Mr. Bowers. I believe not. 
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The Chairman. I have a short brief here from the manufacturers 
of porch shades, with accompanying correspondence, which I will 
ask may be printed in the record. 

(The brief and correspondence referred to are here printed in 
full, as follows:) 

December 31, 1921. 
The Finance Committee, 

United States Senatet Washington^ D, C. 

Gentlemen : The facts set forth in the following brief relate to porch shades 
which are included in paragraph 175, Schedule D, of the tariff act of October 
3, 1913, which reads aa follows : 

" Blinds, curtains, shades, or screens, any of the foregoing in chief value of 
bamboo, wood, straw, or composition of wood not speciaUy provided for in this 
section." 

In order that the Government may secure the most revenue and the d«ty be 
assessed in the most equitable manner, it seems clear to us that paragraph 175 
of the tariff of October 3, 1913, should be subdivided to read as follows : 

(1) Porch and window shades made of wood slats, paper mache, or composi- 
tion moulded in the form of slats woven parallel to one another. 

(2) Porch and window shades, curtains, blinds, or screens made of strips or 
fibers of bamboo, reed, straw, or material other than wood, woven parallel to 
one another, colored or the same uncolored. 

The above suggestion is made owing to the fact that the two vastly different 
kinds of porch shades and window shades now being imported into the United 
States vary materiaUy in cost and should not be included under one heading 
and covered by only one duty. 

We respectfully request a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on wood-slat porch 
shades, described in (1) above, and a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem on Japa- 
nese or bambo-porch shades, described in (2) above. 

According to the United States tariff information, the pamphlet called 
*' Wages in the United States and Foreign Countries " printed by the Govern- 
ment in the year 1921,»a skilled worker in this industry in Germany receives 
less than 6 cents per hour, whereas the wages of our skilled weavers are from 
45 to 50 cents per hour. , The workmen in the United States who produce the 
raw materials entering into the construction of wood slat-porch shades are paid 
approximately eight times as much per hour as the workmen who produce these 
same materials in foreign countries. 

In order to protect the skilled American workmen against the difference be- 
tween wages in Germany and in the United States, a difference between 54 
cents per day in Germany and from $4 to $4.50 per day of the same length in 
the United States, and thus enable us to keep our plants in operation, it would 
mean a duty of not less than 45 per cent ad valorem based upon an equalization 
of exchange between Germany and the United States. 

The duties requested in the briefs filed with the Ways and Means Committee 
in January, 1921, were based upon the latest quotations on imported shades 
available at that time. The quotations on German shades 6 feet wide by 7 
feet 6 inches long were $2.90 f. o. b. Hamburg. The quotation on the same 
shade as of August 10, 1921, was $2.07 or nearly 29 per cent less than in 
January. 

The following table shows the cost of this German shade to the American 
importer f. o. b. New York, as follows : 



N«t price, 1 o. b. Hamburg 32.07: 

25 per cent foreign valuation, present duty 

30 per cent American valuation, provided in Fordney bill 

45 per cent American valuation requested in this bill , 

85 per cent foreign valuation 



United 


Ocean 


States 


freight 


import 


and in- 


duty. 


surance. 


SO. 52 


$0.18 


1.23 


.18 


1.84 


.18 


1.76 


.18 



Price 

at New 

York. 



«2.77 
3.48 
4.09 
4.01 
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The prices to dealers of the American manufacturers on this size shade, 
namely, 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches drop, range from $3.90 to $4.15. 

The reason that American manufacturers can not compete with Japanese 
bamboo shades is because the wages in Japan are not only greatly less than the 
wages in America but the raw material in the body of the shade (the body ma- 
terial being the largest single item of cost in any shade) from which bamboo 
shades are made, reproduces itself without cultivation every few years over 
a wide area in the Orient, thus making the original cost of this material almost 
nothing as compared with the high-priced lumber in the United States. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that the Fordney bill provides 
a duty of 50 per cent on furniture manufactured from reed, rattan, and bamboo, 
as. against 15 per cent in the Underwood bill, an increase of 233^ per cent, 
whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the House have given us an in- 
crease of only 20 per cent on a product using the same grade of foreign labor 
and a corresponding material. 

It is obvious that unless we are given a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on 
wood-slat porch shades and 60 per cent ad valorem on Japanese or bamboo 
shades, and a plan of equalization of exchange, such as the American plan, 
every porch shade factory in the United States will be compelled to go out of 
business. 
Respectfully submitted. 

The Aeroshade Co., 
By G. F. Belknap. 

The Hough Shade Corporation, 
By A. C. Hough. 

Raymond Porch Shade Co., 
By Edward F. Fletcher. 

Shred wood Curtain Co., 
By Dr. A. R. Garst. 



January 6, 1^2. 
Hon. Charles H. Betts, 

Assembly Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 

My Dear Charles: Possibly the following tariff information may be of in- 
terest to you. 

Previous to the war, when the cost of German shades with the American duty 
of 25 per cent added was almost exactly the price at which we sold our shades 
to dealers, the importation of German and bamboo shades had increased from 
$226,993 in 1910 to $1,080,572 in 1913, an increase of 376 per cent. 

That is, previous to the war when the 25 per cent duty on German shades 
did give us some protection, it did not interfere with the importation of German 
and bamboo shades, as the importations, as already stated, increased 376 per 
cent in the four years previous to the war. 

• The American valuation plan, or its equivalent, is absolutely necessary for us 
at the present time unless a duty of about 85 per cent on wood-slat shades, 
foreign valuation, is levied. We understand that some of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House thought that they were giving us a 
handsome duty when they recommended a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
uncolored shades and 30 per cent ad valorem on colored shades in the bill which 
the. Senate is now considering. 

The difficulty with a 30 per cent ad valorem duty, even with the American 
valuation plan, is this, that a duty of 30 per cent on $4.15, the present cost of 
an American shade 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches drop to dealers is $1.24. A 
German shade 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches drop, as you will see from copy of 
letter inclosed herewith from Hugo Klemm, of Heidelberg, Germany, would cost 
as follows : 

German shade, 6 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, cost in Hamburg on August 10, 

1921, export tax paid $2.07 

Freight . 18 

30 per cent duty, American valuation plan . 1.24 

Total 1 3. 49 

The cost to us of manufacturing and selling the above shade is over $3.75, 
and we must sell the shades for $4.10 or we can not keep in business, and there 
is grave doubt about our being able to keep in business and sell shades at $4.10, 
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whereas any one can get high-grade German wood-slat porch shades for $3.49 
delivered in New York City all duties paid. 

Otherwise expressed, owing to the tremendous depreciation in German ex- 
change it is almost impossible to get duties high enough event with the Ameri- 
can valuation plan to protect us at all for the reason that the duty, when 
computed on the American valuation plan, is added, of course, to the cost of 
the shades in Hamburg, and the shades now cost in Hamburg such a very 
small amount that even with the duty added we do not get protection, as you 
will see. 

When we petitioned the Ways and Means Committee last January to sub- 
divide paragraph 175, schedule D, of the tariff act of 1913, which reads as fol- 
lows : " Blinds, curtains, shades, or screens, any of the foregoing in chief 
value of bamboo, wood, straw, or composition of wood not specially provided 
for in this section," into two sections as follows: 

(1) Porch and window shades made of wood slats, papier-m(lch6 or composi- 
tion molded in the form of slats woven parallel to one another. (All of which 
so far have come from Germany.) 

(2) Porch and window shades, curtains, blinds, or screens made of strips 
or fibers of bamboo, reed, straw, or material other than wood, woven parallel 
to one another, colored or the same uncolored. (All of which so far have come 
from Japan.) 

We i)etitioned for a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on the wood-slat 
porch shades, and 60 per cent ad Valorem on the bamboo or Japanese shades. 

At the time we made this petition to the Ways and Means Committee last 
January, marks were worth $0.0175 each. When we came to make our petition 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate on December 31, last, marks were 
worth only about $0,003; that is, marks are now only about one-fifth what 
they were in January, 1921, so, anything but the American valuation plan or 
its equivalent is, so far as we are converned, practically useless. 

Furthermore, we are not in favor of a committee, no matter who they are, 
or of the President " adjusting duties to meet conditions." We can not possibly 
borrow money at the bank when we are dependent upon the judgment of the 
President, or of three or four men, or a dozen men, as to whether our business 
is to continue or not. This is impossible from the manufacturer's standpoint. 
Every manufacturer simply must know where he is in his finances or else, of 
course, he can not continue in business. 

Another thing : The manufacturer can not go on and plan a selling campaign, 
if, in the midst of the campaign, the costs on his merchandise are liable to 
be changed by the judgment of some one in Washington. All this is absolutely 
impossible from the manufacturer's standpoint as you will readily see. 

I trust this will be of some assistance to you, and am, with kind regards. 
Very truly, yours, 

• 

(Mr. Belknap suggested, by telephone, that you should have the following 
information, and this information certainly is of importance, although it did 
not occur to me : Furniture and house furnishings went up after 1914 in price, 
according to the Government's own reports, from 250 to 369 per cent, while our 
merchandise only went up 100 per cent in price at the maximum, and is now 
only 75 per cent above the 1914 prices when we paid $42 per 1,000 for lum- 
ber, which now costs us $70 to $75 per 1,000 feet in lots of 1,000,000 feet. Fur- 
thermore, we could have put the price up 200 to 250 per cent without any 
difiiculty, but we did our best to hold our prices at the lowest possible figures 
even during the inflation period, which fact, of course, you realize.) 

The Chairman. There is here, under arrangement with the com- 
mittee, a group of gentlemen representing the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation, and I believe Senator Gooding wishes to make a presenta- 
tion. 

Senator Gooding. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that a little more 
than a year ago an organization was formed in the State of Texas, 
known as the Southern Tariff Association. Since that time every 
southern State has become a member of that association — in fact, 
several eastern and western States — so that to-day they have a mem- 
bership of 41 States. This Association represents 62 different indus- 
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tries, and linked with it is membership of 247 State and local organ- 
izations. The president of that association is here this morning, Mr, 
Chairman, and I would like to ask him to tell the committee why this 
organization was formed, its purposes and aims. I have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr, John H. Kirby, of Texas, president of the South- 
ern Tariff Association. 
The Chairman. Mr. Kirby, we shall be very glad to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN H. KIEBY, PEESIDENT SOTJTHEEN 

TAEIFF ASSOCIATION, HOUSTON, TEX. 

Mr. Kirby. Thank you. Senator. We of the South thoroughly ap- 
preciate the courtesy of this committee in giving us this chance to 
present some of our problems, which, of course, we must do in a very 
brief way. 

Following the suggestion made by Senator Gooding, I will state 
that the Southern Tariff Association grew out of the distress, largely, 
of the agricultural elements of the South, under the application of 
the new doctrine which has come to be Snown as the doctrine of free 
raw materials. 

Personally, I am not a producer of any product — my leading busi- 
% ness being the manufacture of lumber — that solicits or desires or 
could be affected by any form of tariff legislation with respect to 
that particular commodity. But I am interested in the public wel- 
fare and in the thrift of my customers and in the progress and pros- 
perity of my country. Therefore, upon the urgent request of the 
larmers and stock raisers of Texas, I took upon myself the work and 
the duty of acting as president of this association at its inception. 

The association was first composed of farmers and stock raisers in 
Texas. Then it grew and other southern States became attracted to 
us, until it has reached the magnitude outlined to you by Senator 
Gooding. 

Distress brought it into being. The cotton farmer of Texas in 1920 
found that his cottonseed had undergone frightful shrinkage in 
value — that was true not alone of Texas but all of the South — the 
shrinkage amounting to something like $300,000,000. We knew that 
a part of this was m consequence of the deflation program of the 
Government through the Federal Reserve Board, but we were con- 
vinced that the greater part of it resulted from the imporation duty 
free of vegetable oils from the Orient and from the Tropics. 

The peanut farmer in the South, whose crop in 1919 had sold for 
practically $100,000,000, could not in 1920 sell for $10,000,000, largely 
from the same cause. 

The egg and poultry growers of the South, who had enjoyed some 
prosperity prior to 1920, found themselves unable to keep their hens, 
largely from the importation free of duty of eggs from China. 

The woolgrowers of Texas found their spring clip and their fall 
clip still in the warehouses at San Antonio, San Angelo, Del Rio, 
and El Paso, and other concentration points, without a bidder for 
that commodity, all through the free importation into this country 
of foreign wools, largely from Australia and Argentina. 

The cattle raisers of Texas (and every farmer in Texas is a cattle 
raiser ; not big herds, though some men have large herds) found that 
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their meats had shrunk until there was no demand for their steers, 
all through the free importation of meats from Argentina. We can 
not compete anywhere in this country on our ranges with the ranges 
of Argentina ; we can not fatten our steers anywhere in this country 
with the expensive feed that we must provide for them in competition 
with the steer growers of Argentina. 

There they plant clover, and inclose it, and then at feeding time, 
instead of employing men and buying expensive feed, they turn their 
steers into these clover fields, so that a steer in Argentina 3^ years 
old will weigh 200 pounds more than a steer of the same age anywhere 
in the United States. They can kill and dress those steers in Ar- 
gentina for less money than we can here, because they have a lower 
wage scale ; they can load them in the reirigerator ships in the ports 
of Argentina and ship those carcasses to the principal markets of 
this country for less freight than we must pay from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to those principal markets. 

Under these circumstances of free importation of meats the cattle 
industry is being ruined. 

The tree importation of hides was taking the hide industry away 
from us. So that it really did not pay to skin an animal, unless you 
skinned him for other purposes than the recovery of his hide. 
. The free importation of mutton from Australia and New Zealand 
into the markets of this country in refrigerator ships destroyed the 
demand for American sheep. 

So all down the line, the agriculturist of the South found every- 
thing that he produced practically on the free list, while he was com- 
pelled to buy his supplies in a taxed market. 

Under those circumstances the Southern Tariff Association was 
organized to protest against the doctrine of free raw materials 
and to contend that in all tariff levies, whether for revenue or for 
protective purposes, there should be no discrimination against any 
industry or any section of the country. That is the way we started. 

We have been charged with being a Kepublican side show. Per- 
mit me to say that 95 per cent of our members are Democrats. I do 
not want to introduce any controversial question, but I just want to 
put our position squarely before you. We come to you pleading for 
justice, not for favor, and to ask you that in the levies that you 
make you will give the agriculturists of our section of the country 
and all the products of our section of the country the same character 
of treatment that you accord other sections of the country, without 
discrimination toward them or toward us. 

The Chairman. Let me say, Mr. Kirby, that the view of this side 
of the chamber has always been that the tariff is not a local but a 
national question; and we want to do entire justice. Sometimes, 
however, it is a little difficult when we always find the votes from 
your section against us in the matter of expanding our policy of pro- 
tection over the whole country. 

Mr. Kirby. We have been taught, Mr. Chairman, that protection 
was a wicked device of the Republican Party, created for the pur- 
pose of imposing unjust burdens upon the South. That has been the 
political contention heretofore, but we have been making some in- 
vestigations upon our own account. We find that instead of this de- 
vice having been invented by the Republican Party for wicked and 
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despoiling purposes, that it originated with the Constitution itself; 
that the very first general act passed by the first Congress of the 
United States was a protective act, and one that recited in its pre- 
amble its purposes — ^to raise revenue to defray the expenses of the 
Government, and to encourage and protect manufactures against 
foreign goods, wares, and merchandise. 

There were notorious impostors in that Congress, according to our 
modern philosophv in the South, because they gave assent to that 
preamble and bill; and among those impostors were men whose 
names appeared signed to the Declaration of Independence, men who 
had assisted in formulating the Constitution of the confederation 
under which we founght the Revolutionary War, men who sat in the 
convention that framed the present Constitution — James Madison 
was there, Richard Henry Lee, Charles Carroll of CarroUton, 
Elbridge Gerry, Abraham Baldwin, and many others who repre- 
sented the brains and patriotism and purpose of the Republic at that 
time. And the act was vitalized by the signature of a man who was 
" First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men." 

Modem men there may be who say that the first act of the legisla- 
tive body would perhaps be a per diem and mileage bill. That was not 
what those old patriots thought. The first thing was to protect 
American industry and give us a position in the world ; that is what 
they thought, and that is what they have handed down to us and for 
which we steadfastly contended even up to the times of " Hickory 
Jackson "-^ 

The Chairman (interposing). I wish to make clear that while we 
recognize your sympathy with our views, your vote is always against 
us; and we would like you to impress your influence upon the vote 
that will help us crystallize into law what their sentiments are where 
they agree with you. 

Mr. KiRBT. We are trying to tell you. Senator McCumber, why 
we are not following our southern politicians. The business men of 
the South, the producers of the South, the bankers of the South — in 
fact, the whole South has awakened on this question. 

Senator McLean. All but the voters. 

Mr. KiRBT. They have awakened also. Did you notice what you 
got in the South the last time ? 

Senator McLean. We did not get enough. 

Mr. KiRBT. You did in some States. You carried some States, to 
your amazement. 

Senator Watson. I think you ought to be congratulated upon the 
promise and the hope that you hold out. [Applause.] 

Mr. KiRBY. I thank you ; that is the encouragement we need. 

We have come to look upon this as a purely economic question 
and not really one that ought to be the football oi partisan politics. 

There are a great many men aflSliated with us who earnestly be- 
lieve in a protective tariff, who have been investigating this economic 
question, and who believe — who know from history — that there has 
never been any prosperity in this country under a low tariff, when 
national and international conditions were normal. 

Of course, my Democratic friends contend that under the Walker 
tariff of 1846 we had marvelous prosperity for a period of almost 
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10 years. But they have not stopped to consider world conditions 
and what brought about that prosperity. We prospered then, as I 
now know, but did not used to know, in spite of the Walker tariflf. 
It was not a free-trade tariff, and it was not a discriminating tariff, 
but it was a low tariff. We prospered in spite of the Walker tariff, 
because immediately following its enactment we went into war with 
Mexico. By the time peace was restored we discovered gold in Cali- 
fornia. About that time the third Napoleon ascended the throne of 
France through revolution and all Europe went to arms ; and iii 1853 
France and Oreat Britain put in with Turkey to whip Russia, and 
JRussia was under blockade for a couple of years. 

Then we had in that same period the Irish famine and short crops 
and distress throughout Europe, all of which made great drafts 
upon our farms, fields, and factories. So that we prospered in that 
time in spite of that Walker tariff. 

But just as soon as peace came to Europe and the men who had 
been engaged in military lines went back to the arts of peace and 
useful, productive employment we had the panic of 1857. We have 
had panic and distress following every low tariff that has ever been 
put on the statute books in this country. 

That is what we know down South, and that is the doctrine we are 
preaching, and that is the doctrine we stand for. But we are not 
standing for it in order to curry favor with the Republican Party, 
and we are not standing for it as partisans. We are standing for it 
as business men, as Americans who want to build up the country, 
to assist in continuing here the greatest country in the world. A 
country that has only 6 per cent of the area of the world and only 
6 per cent of the population of the world and yet owns one-third of 
the property of the world and more than 40 per cent of the gold of 
the world and more than 40 per cent of the railroad mileage of the 
world is worth preserving. 

I was old enough to know something of the conditions that fell 
upon the South after the Civil War. If you look at me you will see 
I am still a youth, but I was there at the time. [Laughter.] 

The condition of the South at that time is duplicated to-day in 
Europe. I was a babe when the war broke out, and my father at that 
time was sheriff of our county, a- man of property, who also owned 
slaves. But when I grew up — a few years after the war, say, within 
10 years after the war — I plowed a yoke of oxen, because that father 
of mine was not able to buy another horse. My mother and my sis- 
ters spun and wove the cloth out of which the family clothing was 
made. My father made the family shoes from leather obtained from 
rude tanyards in the neighborhood. We worked long hours for little 
pay. Why? Because we were broke. Our Government was broke; 
our State government was broke, our county government was broke, 
and our municipal governments were broke. All our industries were 
broke and all our people were broke. 

That same condition exists in Europe to-day. They will make the 
cheapest merchandise, the cheapest goods that ever came into the 
markets of the world. If you do not accord to American toil some 
protection against those cheap-made goods our American toilers 
will go to the level of the pauperized peoples of Europe and Asia 
to-day. 
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There are 20.000,000 people directly and indirectly engaged in 
manufacturing enterprises in this country. More than 50 per cent 
of them will be tramps if you do not continue this American policy, 
instituted by our forefathers in the first general act of the first Con- 
gress that sat under this Constitution; if you do not continue that 
general policy in the present economic condition of the world you are 
going to bring distress not only to every toiler, but you are ^oing to 
bring tears and heartaches to every man and woman m America. 

In that policy we agree with you, and we want ot be represented in 
it with justice and without discrimination. 

I must not take up more of your time, because we have special rep- 
resentatives of some of the industries, men who are* active in this 
association ; and I would like now to present Mr. Claiborne, of New 
Orleans. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CHABLES DE B. CLAIBOBNE, BEPBESENTIN& 
SOUTHEBN AND NATIONAL BANKING INTEBESTS, NEW OB- 
LEANS, LA. 

Mr. Claiborne. Mr. Chairman, I want to begin by setting your 
minds at ease on the idea, perhaps, that the South is not voting, in a 
measure, the way it thinks. You may be astonished to know that in 
the city of New Orleans Mr. Harding cast a bigger vote than John 
M. Parker when he won the governorship, and I believe I can say 
that there is no man in the South that is better thought of than 
John M. Parker; and yet Mr. Harding, a Republican, got a larger 
vote than did John M. Parker for governor. So that certainly shows,, 
as the gentleman from Texas says, that we are to be congratulated 
on what we have done thus far. 

I am merely here as a banker to confirm the statement that no 
matter what the polls show, as a matter of fact, the overwhelming 
number of banks in the South favor protection; and they favor a 
duty that will absolutely protect. There is no use of giving us a duty 
that will barely allow us to live ; we would just as soon do away with 
it entirely. 

In the State of North Carolina we circulated a petition and we 
obtained 414 banks, or 70 per cent of the total number of banks 
in the State of North Carolina, in favor of protection; and only 11 
banks answered that they were against it. You could not hope on, 
any subject to get a larger percentage than 414 to 11 ; and we are not 
through yet in that State. 

Let us take the State of Mississippi. In that State, where every- 
body is believed to be against a duty on anything, one of the highest 
percentages is shown in that State as being in favor of protection 
by the banks, 81 per cent. In other words, 273 banks thus far have 
said " yes " and 5 banks said " no." You could not expect to get any 
better percentage than that. Take South Carolina, where 269 banks^ 
or 61 per cent; Virginia, thus far, 50 per cent; and Louisiana, 80 
per cent, and when I left home I had quite a number of cards which 
I feel sure would have brought that percentage up to 90 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, that is to say, in the short time we have been 
working there we have 254 banks, and I believe soon we will be able 
to show that 80 per cent and likely 90 per cent of the banks of the 
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>South are in favor of a high protective tariff, for the coming year 
anyhow. 

I say "higli protective tariff," because in the 'past, and speaking 
for my State, in one particular industry that -perhaps I know a 
little more about than the others, we have been accorded a duty on, 
and that is sugar, which has never been sufficient. There is no use 
consulting statisticians or experts or anybody else on the subject. 
You are dealing here with the matter as we bankers deal with it. We 
call for the man's statement. If a sugar planter comes up to me and 
says, "I want $200,000 for the year 1922," I do not call for the 
expert and say, " What do you think you can produce sugar for in 
1922?" And let me see what he has been making in the sugar busi- 
ness, and if at the end of that time he has nothing to justify my 
giving him that money, I turn him down. 

You gentlemen can jfiave all the figures you want and you can hear 
all the experts you desire, yet the fact still remains that the average 
sugar planter in Louisiana is not in good financial condition. I am 
satisfied that you will find that same condition in the West; and, 
therefore, why ask if sugar can be produced at a figure, when at the 
end of 20 years the figures conclusively show that nobody can make 
money at that figure ? 

So, as a banker, we say that if you are going to give us a duty on 
anything, give us a duty that will allow us to live; give us a duty 
that we bankers feel that we can talk to this man as a business man 
and tell him " Go ahead, and we will back you." 

I hear people say that 1.60 duty against Cuba is enough on sugar. 
I do not know whether these fellows have occasion to lend money 
based on what they say. But I am talking now as a banker who is 
an ofiicer of the largest sugar bank in the United States — I mean 
domestic sugar — ^the Whitney Bank which perhaps lends more money 
and does a larger sugar business than any bank in these United 
States, and I want to tell you honestly and frankly that we are not 
/agoing to loan any money based on 1.60 duty of sugar against Cuba. 
In other words, if sugar is going to live in Louisiana, we must have 
a duty that will maintain that commodity at 4 cents, or that com- 
modity is going out of existence so far as we bankers are concertied. 

I can no more lend on sugar than I can on bonds without the 
necessary margin, and I tell you that the statements of all the 
planters I have seen — and you can call for" those statements, if you 
have any reason to doubt what I tell j'ou — and they will show that 
we are not justified in putting out the m'vney. 

You can send to the merchants of Louisiana ; you can ask the big 
firms like Baldwin and Esherman, all the hardware and implement 
people that sell to the sugar people; ask the oil men how they feel 
about their bill for the next year, and ask them if they are going to 
sell oil to the sugar planter based on a duty of 1.60. What answer 
are you going to get? " No." 

Therefore, why talk about our ability to get along on that when 
all the men who deal directly with the industry tell you that they 
can not get along on that basis. 

I merely mention sugar because I could talk more intelligently on 
that particular commodity. But the same thing applies to all others. 
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We, as bankers, are not particularly interested in any one thing. 
We know, however, that we have no hope for success unless sugar, 
cotton, wheat, corn,' and every other commodity is on its feet. 

There is no use of being deceived by the figures which you may 
get from the Federal Reserve Board about all the gold that we have 
and about the 80 per cent reserve against circulation, and all of that 
stuff. That only proves what I am saying, that the country to-day is 
in a bad fix, and if they have got 80 per cent it is because the people 
now have no need for the money. There never was a time m the 
history of this country that I have been able to find when your public 
utilities, your steam railways, your big industrials, your sugar people, 
your corn people, your wheat people, and other lines of business 
that you can think of need this assistance as much as they do now. 

Personally, I believe that we are going too far with this idea that 
we are supposed to help out the entire world. I am convinced that it 
is simply national vanity or some type of egotism that leads us to 
believe that we, the American people, have been ordained to save the 
entire world. You have got yourselves to save now, and you can take 
it from me, you can go all o\^er the South and all over the West; 
you consult your western Senators and your southern Senators or 
anybody that you want to and ask them how their financial institu- 
tions and their commercial institutions ,stand. If you expect those 
assets to remain solvent, if you expect those values to keep up, it is; 
up to you gentlemen to give whatever assistance you can. 

But as I say, that assistance must be given along intelligent lines. 
This is no time to compromise, no time to equivocate. When a man 
comes before you here and talks to you gentlemen, do not let him 
talk about what can be done. Ask him what has been done and make 
him show you. Do not let any of these theorists and these professors 
come up here and talk to you. If a man says he believes. a certain 
thing can be done, ask him, " Well, would you put your own money 
out on that basis ? " When a man tells you that he can conduct the 
sugar business successfully with 1.60 duty, tell him, '^ Would you buy 
a sugar plantation operated on that basis ? " Or I tell you, gentle- 
men, I will lend you a plantation fully equipped and I will lend you 
a sugar house that you could not build for a half million dollars, and 
3,000 or 4,000 acres of land, furnish you the mules and the whole 
works if you will operate it for next year. Do you know of any 
other business in which men have invested $800,000 or $900,000 that 
you can have the use of for nothing? 

I merely mention to you these facts because I know I have at- 
tended meetings and I Imow people who are in the habit of coming 
to you gentlemen and theorizing, coming up here with a world of 
statistics that prove absolutely nothing. All they are talking about 
is the future ; my feet are guided by the past and by nothing else, 
we do not loan money on what we expect; we are not promoters and 
have nothing to do with promoters. We lend on what history shows 
has taken place. If a man tells me he is worth a half million dollars 
and he wants the loan of $250,000, I say, " Give me a sworn state- 
ment and let us see what that half million is made up of " ; and if it 
is made up of cats and dogs, he does- not get a cent. He has to show 
me. All I ask is for you gentlemen to do the same thing. 

When anybody tells you what wealth they have in sugar, cotton^ 
cottonseed oil, or anything else, do not let that fellow give you a lot 
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of dope in figures; ask him if anyone has been able to make money 
on that basis and to give you the names of men in that business ; and 
do not pick out one single instance, but take the business as a whole. 
Take the cotton, wool and sheep, cattle and hide business. Look at 
your hide companies and see how they are getting along ; look at the 
cattle business and see how the cattle raisers are getting along. 
That is what you gentlemen want to see. Do not listen to these fel- 
lows who are going to tell you, " We can make money on so and so 
if you give us so much protection." 

I just thought it was my duty as a banker to assure you of the 
position we take. As I say, we are not interested, and we do not 
care — if you want to put the sugar business out of existence, 
Louisiana is willing to pay the penalty. But if we are going to live, 
then give us what we ask for, because I hope you will do me thQ 
justice to believe that I am telling you the facts, and if you want; 
absolute statements from the individuals, I will get the statements^ 
But please do not listen to that dope about what can be done next 
year, but take the figures on what was done last year. One is noth-» 
ing but prophesy and the other is history; and you know you cai^ 
depend on one more than the other. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the time I have taken up. 

The Chairman. The committee thanks you very much. 

Mr. KiRBY. Mr. Chairman, we desire to substitute in place of th^ 
next gentleman on your list Henry N. Pharr. 

STATEIIENT OF ME. HENET N. PHABE. 

Mr. Pharr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Com-, 
mittee, not knowing until I arrived here this morning that it would 
be my pleasure to appear before you, I have not prepared a written 
brief. I feel, however, that I would like to indorse all that Mr. 
Claiborne has said to you and all of the presentation that was made^ 
a short while ago before this committee by- the other representatives, 
from the State of Louisiana — ^Mr. Chaff e, Mr. Rogers, and Judge 
Milling. 

My earliest recollection is that of moving upon a sugar plantation 
in Louisiana as a boy of 7. Our family has been in the business; 
since that time and never lived anywhere else and never did anything 
but try to make sugar in Louisiana, and therefore I am in a positioni 
to say what Mr. Claiborne has just stated to you is absolutely true. 

The sugar industry, as all of you know, has unquestionably been 
the football of politics, and, therefore, we have not known for any 
length of time in advance as to what the future had in store for us: 
so far as a tariff was concerned. I am glad to say, however, that 
the Louisiana sugar industry and those engaged in it have always been 
outspoken in favor of protective tariffs, not only for the sugar in- 
dustry for Louisiana but for all American industries, and our Sen- 
ators very largely, with the exception of possibly one or two, have 
stood out boldfy for protection to American industries from the time 
of Jonas, Gibson, on down to Eansdell and Broussard. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for the industry to prosper there without a sufficient 
tariff, and the fimire that has been named of ^ cents against all 
sugars except Cuba and 2 cents against Cuba will enable us to liva 
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and insure us a slight degree of prosperity. Other than that, we do 
not see how we can get capital to back us in our endeavors. 

Somebody may ask, "Why, then, continue an industry of that 
kind, one that demands a protection higher possibly than the beet- 
sugar industry of the West or our insular possessions ? " We say, 
not egotism, but we believe firmly that the sugar industry of the 
world owes a debt to Louisiana. You go into the Tropics to-day, 
you enter any large factory, and you will find in nine cases out of ten 
a Louisiana man at the head of that factory or in charge of the 
chemical department. We are educating in Louisiana the chemists 
and the mechanics and the superintendents that are taking charge of 
the large factories in the Tropics. 

Another point, if you destroy the domestic sugar industry you 
place the American consumer absolutely at the mercy of the refiners. 
This has been proven in the past. Wlienever Louisiana sugar and 
beet sugar has come upon the market there has always been a drop 
in prices unless something unusual has happened at that particular 
time to affect the market ; but in the ordinary course of affairs that 
has been true, and •the Louisiana sugar industry and the beet-sugar 
industry of the West are the safety valves upon the sugar market. 
If you destroy these industries — you do not have to help them except 
by levying a sufficient tariff — you absolutely place the American con- 
sumer at the mercy of the refineries, and we therefore claim that it is 
an absolutely demonstrable fact, that can not be controverted, that 
if you do not furnish us and the beet people of the West the neces- 
sary tariff to enable us to continue to produce sugar for the American 
people you are doing the American people an injustice, regardless 
of what you are doing to us, because you are placing them at the 
mercy of the American refiners, and past experience proves that they 
are not very merciful when they get the consumer in their hands. 

It is a question, gentlemen, to-day, it seems to me, of whether 
Cuba or America shall continue as sugar-producing countries, 
whether you are going to let them both continue or whether you 
are going to let Cuba furnish our sugar and destroy the industry in 
this country. 

We believe from every possible standpoint that it is to the interest 
of the American people that you allow both of these industries to 
continue. The Cuban industry will continue despite any legislation 
you may enact. The American-sugar producing countries can not 
produce more than half of our necessary consumption; Cuba, there- 
fore, will furnish the other half, and, therefore, they must produce 
sugar — they can do it cheaper than any other country in the world, 
and they can find a ready market for half of their product in this 
country, and we know, regardless of the tariff that you impose, that 
the law of supply and demand will necessarily regulate the price 
sufficiently to enable them to make a profit that will insure their 
continuance in the business. 

This, we think, is the strongest argument in favor of a tariff. I 
do not want to stress the point that we have to have that tariff, be- 
cause I started to say what my banker — which Mr. Claiborne is, be- 
cause the Whitney Bank is where most of us unfortunate Louisiana 
planters go when we have to have the funds to make our crop — has 
.told you what he is going to do, and he is usually as good as his word, 
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I promise you that, and if he tells you you can not get a loan you 
may as well stop ; and if you do not give us a tariflf 1 am afraid he 
is not going to lend us the funds this year to make the crop for the 
coming year. 

We trust, therefore, that you will bear this in mind and not listen 
to the pleas of Cuba about the billion dollars of American money that 
is invested in Cuba as against the billion dollars of American money 
that is invested in the South and in the West. We want to stress 
that point with you. The investment is practically the same — a bil- 
lion dollars of American money in Cuba or a billion dollars of Amer- 
ican money invested on American soil on the mainland and in our 
insular possessions ; and we feel that certainly we who have invested 
our money here in the United States are more in need and more de- 
serving of that protection than those who have invested their money 
in a foreign country, although a country that is very friendly to 
America. 

Besides being a sugar planter, Mr. Chairman, I am also in that 
unfortunate list known as the rice planter, and the rice men have 
asked me to say just a word for their schedule. It seems that in the 
general tariff bill you have treated them very nicely, with one -excep- 
tion, and that is you have decided to put a certain grade of rice, 
called paddy rice, on the free list. You have done that at the request 
of certain men who make canned foods, and I think it has been very 
conclusively shown you in this brief that the very infinitesimal differ- 
ence it makes to them in a can of soup as regards the amount of rice i 
that is used as compared to what it means to the man who actually j 
produces the rice that you should not give it consideration. The )i 
manufacturer will not sell his can of soup at any smaller price with 
free paddy rice than he will with that rice, which is a low-grade 
rice, with the necessary duty to protect us. 

I thank you. 

Mr. KiRBT. In view of the fact that we can not all appear, Mr. 
Chairman, I now desire to offer Mr. Prager Miller, of New Mexico. 

STATEMENT OF ME. PEAGER MILLEE, OF NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. MiMiER. I appreciate very much the opportunity to represent 
New Mexico at this meeting. We, as perhaps all other States of the 
Union, have experienced great difficulty in the reconstruction period 
following the World War. 

The woolgrowers of New Mexico, which I represent particularly, 
have been before this committee twice, and I appreciate the patience 
that the Senators of the Finance Committee have shown in hearing 
the woolgrowers of the United States ; and in beinjE^ invited to appear 
before this committee representing the New Mexico division of the 
Southern Tariff Association I appreciate more than any other thing 
the fact that the Southern Tariff Association represents not only 
the producers of the South but the producers of the entire United 
'States. 

I, for one, as an American citizen, while I am a Republican in 
politics, believe that my party should merit success only by giving 
service to the people of the United States, and during this time of 
stress we certainly, in my opinion, need a tariff, which is the founda- 
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tion of the business structure of the country, and in making this 
fight the Southern Tariff Association, I feel, represents the entire 
country and not the South. 

I am going to give you the situation as it exists in my State, which 
situation exists also in practically all of the Southern and Western 
States, and in giving this situation I am particularly representing 
the woolgrowers and the cattle growers and the farmers of New 
Mexico, because in New Mexico we have, aside from our mines — 
which are now closed ; they are not operating — ^the farming industry 
and the live-stock industry, from which revenue is derived that main- 
tains our citizenship. 

I want to show particularly the effect of the emergency tariff bill 
as it affects our State, and to show what effect a revision of that 
tariff might have upon the producers and the citizenship of our State. 
The emergency tariff absolutely saved the live-stock industry, upon 
which the agricultural industry depends, because during the years 
1919 and 1920, while we had no tariff, after boats became available' 
for the importation of wool into this country, foreign imports came 
into the country to such an extent that we could not sell our 1920 clip. 

This point I want to bring out: In the beginning of 1919 the 
woolgrowers started in the production of the 1920 clip. It takes a 
year to produce a calf crop or a wool crop. We produced those clips 
and that calf crop at the highest cost ever known, and in the spring 
of 1920 we could not sell that wool crop because the Federal Reserve 
Board of this country had introduced their rulings and curtailed 
credits. In other words, the general order for deflation of credits 
had taken place on May 18, 1920, and we do not shear in my country 
and in the West, until, say, the month of June, and due to that fact 
we could not sell our 1920 wool clip, and we carried it over until 
1921 at the expense in the Southwest of about $5 per head on the 
sheep, and in the Northwest at $10 per head. 

We carried the 1920 clip over until the spring of 1921, under 
which conditions we had to borrow the money for running expenses 
for 1921. Let us say, gentlemen, that the average chattel mortgage 
on sheep was $2.50 per head in the spring of 1919. The $5 running 
expenses for those sheep during 1920 added to the average chattel 
mortgage of $5, made $7.50 per head. 

Little money was realized on the sale of lambs, and we borrowed the 
ruiming expenses for 1921, which made the average chattel mortgage 
about $10 per head for sheep. 

When the wool clip of 1921 was sold it was sold on the basis of 
prewar prices, from 12 to 20 cents a pound, which left the average 
chattel mortgage on these sheep from double to treble the prewar 
average chattel mortgage. 

I bring out these facts to show you the condition we are in to-day, 
and the conditions we are facing in trying to carry out the live-stock 
industry of the West. 

Senator Dillingham. Will you repeat that portion of your state- 
ment about the condition in 1921 after you had applied the figures 
of the sale ? 

Mr. Miller. In other words, you would like me to deduct from the 
average chattel mortgage the price obtained from the lambs? 

Senator Dillingham. Yes. 
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Mr. Miller. Senator, we will say that the average lamb produc- 
tion was 60 per cent, which is correct, at the end of the year 1920 
when we failed to dispose of our wool. So that the realization from 
. the lamb crop was $2 per head ; it cost us $5 to produce the 1920 clip 
and the lamb production. That left an average, if I am correct, of 
$5.50, average chattel mortgage on those sheep. Then we borrowed 
the money for the production of the 1921 clip, which, for illustration, 
was $4. So we realized in 1921 $7 per head for the production of 
that lamb, which leaves $2, which would be $7.50 average chattel 
mortgage on the sheep of the West, if I am correct. 

Senator Watson. Is that the condition to-day ? 

Mr. Miller. Senator Watson, I would say that that is close to the 
average chattel mortgage on this stuff. 

Senator Watson. What are sheep worth ? 

Mr. Miller. Sheep have been selling for, particularly in the South- 
west, an average of $3.50 per head. 

Senator Watson. Half the amount of the mortgage ? 

Mr. Miller. They have been selling, regardless of the. mortgage — 
what sheep have been sold — at $3.50 on the average. Because in that 
average herd of sheep you have the cut back of lambs and old ewes, 
which makes the average herd down to $3.50. While good young 
ewes will sell at $5, the average sheep of the herd will only bring 
$3.50 per head. 

Senator Gooding. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that in the Northwest 
the average mortgage on a bunch of ewes is about $10 a head — 
between $9 and $10 on all the sheep, which takes them all, whether 
mortgaged or not. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to impress the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee with this fact, that it is not a matter of saving the indi- 
vidual woolgrowers of the country, but that burden of $10 per head 
rests upon the banks of the West, and the banks are depending upon 
the conservative, old-time woolgrowers of the West for the pay- 
ment of that money. I trust I am understood -clearly. 

In other words, under present conditions the woolgrowers of the 
West, the old, conservative woolgrowers, can not meet the present 
situation ; and how could you expect new men to go into the business 
and conserve the industry? And we are all interested, my friends, in 
conserving the industry, not the individual. 

I want to say to you before I go into the tariff duties that I look 
at the tariff situation not from the standpoint of any one industry 
but as a national situation, because no one industry can prosper in 
this country at the expense of any other industry. 

If we believe in tariff for protection, we believe in protection for all 
industries of the country that need protection, and I do not appeal 
to you for a iust tariff on wool and on hides as a matter of protection 
of the wool industry or the cattle industry. But I believe that, for 
illustration, the middle western farmer depends upon the production 
of live stock in the AVest for a market for his products. It is true 
that he exports a certain percentage of his products, but he is depend- 
ing tipon the live stock produced in the West for the market for his 
grain, and in turn, if the purchasing power of the West is destroyed, 
even the manufacturer of the East has lost that market which is the 
best market, as far as I am able to ascertain, for his product. 
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If the reports from the Department of Commerce are correct, the 
percentage of products exported from the United States over a period 
of 10 prewar years was less than 10 per cent. In other words, 90 
per cent of the products of the manufacturers of the East, taken as a ' 
whole, have been marketed within the borders of the United States. 

So I feel that in asking for a tariff it is not for the producers of 
the West. I believe in a reasonable tariff and in the proper tariff for 
the manufacturer of the East, and I want to speak now particularly 
for the woolgrowers to illustrate my point. 

The woolgrowers produce only half of the wool consumed in the 
United States ; the other half is imported. 

We depend on the wool market for our product. On the other 
hand, the American manufacturer who might feel that if he could 
get his raw materials free he could compete with the world markets 
and we become an industrial nation. I can see his point of view. 
Personally, I believe that he is cutting his own throat, because when 
he destroys the purchasing power of the West by placing raw mate- 
rials on the free list he has killed the biggest market that he has for 
his product. So, as I suggest, I believe in protection for all of the 
industries of the country that need protection, if we are to restore 
prosperity to the country. 

In my State, as in all the Western States, business is dead; not 
only do the agriculturists find no market for their products, but the 
merchants can not sell their goods, and in my opinion it is because 
the j)urchasing power of the producer has been destroyed. Yet a few 
evenings ago, before I left New Mexico, the merchants of my town-^ 
the merchants, understand — met and went into consideration of the 
American valuation plan in the tariff bill. They failed to indorse 
that plan because the majority of them felt that the adoption of the 
American valuation in the tariff would hold up the cost of living, 
would hold up the cost of merchandise, not realizing that what they 
need to-day is to restore the purchasing power of the producer. 
Their customers can hot buy their products, gentlemen, if they are 
out of employment and if the product of the farmer is not worth 
anything. It is not what a dollar is worth in the United States, but 
it IS what a bushel of wheat is worth ; it is what a pound of wool is 
worth. Take it in my State, where we have nothing, as I stated in 
the beginning, aside from mining except agriculture, which depends 
on what a hide off the cow is worth, what the meat is worth, what the 
wool and mutton are worth, whether or not the merchants of my com- 
munity or my State can sell their commodities. 

Senator Dillingham. You have stated that the present selling 
price of sheep on the average was $3.50. Taking the 10-year period 
before the period of depression came, how did prices run ? 

Mr. Miller. Senator, I bought sheep in 1912, if I am not mistaken, 
at $4 for ewes and $3 for lambs, with 10 per cent cut back in Octo- 
be«'. At that time. Senator, wool was bringing 15 cents a pound on 
the average, in my State. To-day these sheep are selling for the 
same price — for prewar prices — and the costs of production have 
doubled what they were in that time. 

I want you to remember this : I want to place these thoughts be- 
fore you gentlemen. I am a woolgrower, I am not a speculator; I 
have been in the sheep business since I was 18 years of age. "When I 
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go down to the bank to obtain a loan for the carrying on of this 
industry, I do not obtain credits on anticipations of what prices may 
be, but I obtain credits on the basis of actual values — taxation, in- 
terest rate, and so on; and to-day we are producing at 50 or 60 per 
cent at least above prewar costs of production, and we are selling 
our product on the basis of prewar values, and we absolutely can not 
continue if you are not going to protect the industry. 

It is true that in my State to-day the cattlemen are not skinning 
their cattle; the sheepman is not freighting his pelts to town for 
sale, because they would not pay the freight. 

Senator Dillingham. To what do you attribute that ? 

Mr. Miller. In the first place, Senator, I want to show you the 
cost of production ; I want to show where it originated, if you will 
appreciate that the average chattel mortgage on sheep was $2.50 at 
the beginning of 1919 and that we produced the 1920 cup at the high- 
est prices ever known. Our credits were cut off and there was no 
sale for wool in 1920 ; that $5 expense money was added to the aver- 
age chattel mortgage, and so on. We were paying, in other words, 10 
per cent interest on $2.50 sheep in 1919, and we are now paying 30 
per cent for interest for our money to maintain that industry be- 
cause we owe three times as much on that sheep. But say if it were 
only double, so that the average chattel mortgage on a sheep in the 
Southwest was $5, it is a condition, Senator, over which we have no 
control. For example, during 1919-20 prices were maintained in 
this country commensurate with the Cost of production when we had 
the greatest surplus ever known in the country. You gentlemen re- 
member that following the armistice in November of 1918, that in 
the next month prices were fixed on hogs and wheat in the country. 
Prices were maintained in the country during 1919 and 1920 by 
placing minimum prices on wheat and hogs, as I say. The costs of 
production were extremely high, and during these following years 
we produced at the highest costs ever known ; and during the spring 
of 1920, when the bottom dropped out of the market and credits 
were curtailed, we had to sell on the basis of foreign values. I am 
trying to show that the average chattel mortgage on this stuff is not 
any fault of ours ; it is not the fault of the bankers or anyone else. 
In the cost of production, interest, and taxes due to the increased 
burden of taxation created by the war,, we are paying twice the 
taxes we paid before the war. In other words, the cost of produc- 
tion can not come back to prewar costs. Consequently the price of 
our products at prewar prices are absurd and ridiculous if you are 
going to maintain the industry. It can not be done. And if the War 
Finance Corporation, for instance, is going to help to maintain this 
industry, we must have a tariff sufficient to create a price commensu- 
rate with the cost of production. 

Senator McLean. What did the Finance Corporation do for you ? 

Mr. MiLiiER. The War Finance Corporation has, in my humble 
judgment, saved the situation in the West, and if the War Finance 
Corporation continues to function as it has functioned during the 
last two months we will be able to continue the industry, and if not, 
we will not be able to do so. 

In other words, the War Finance Corporation in taking over these 
loans at a reasonable value — for instance, a local bank, if it can get 
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two-thirds of what the customer owes, the bank has a loan through 
the War Finance Corporation under the 30 months' loan plan, the 
woolgrower in the meantime will be able to make the difference in 
that. So that at the time of the expiration of the activities of the 
War Finance Corporation the woolgrower will become solvent and 
the local bank will be able to take over his loan. 

Senator McLean. You do not imagine that the War Finance Cor- 
poration can save this industry regardless of a tariff, do you? 

Mr. Miller. The first essential, in my opinion, is the tariff. The 
tariff is the foundation of the business structure of the country ; and 
I will say, further, that the American valuation plan and this tariff 
are absolutely essential, because, due to the depreciated currency of 
foreign countries, and other elements, we can not continue production 
in this country without a sufficient tariff and the American valuation 
plan of assessment. 

Senator McLean. They can not save you unless you have a market 
for your goods at a profit? 

Mr. Miller. Certainly. 

Senator McLean. The War Finance Corporation can carry you, 
but the day is coming when you have got to sell your stuff at a profit ? 

Mr. Miller. Certainly, but if you restore the purchasing power of 
the American public that consumes 90 per cent of the production of 
the country, we will be saved. 

Senator McLean. The tariff will help you get back your market ? 

Mr. Miller. So far as the manufacturers of the Eas€ are con- 
cerned, my understanding is that there is a clause in the tariff bill, 
which, for instance, if an American manufacturer buys wool from 
South America and imports it into the country, that part of his prod- 
uct which is not consumed in the United States but which is for ex- 
port, when he exports that product he is allowed a refund for the 
difference in that tariff, at least 99 per cent; so that the American 
manufacturer is at least taken care of in the exportation of his sur- 
plus that he produces. 

The Chairman. The committee will now take a recess until 3 
o'clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 11.50 o'clock a. m. the committee took a recess until 
3 o'clock this afternoon.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The Chairman. I think there was some gentleman who desired 
simply to file a brief. 

Mr. Robert Ash. I would like to file a brief on turpentine and 
rosin, and also a brief on synthetic camiphor. 

The Chairman. The committee will be glad to have your briefs 
printed. 

(The briefs referred to and submitted by Mr. Ash are here printed 
in full, as follows:) 

Brief of the Turpentine and Rosin Producers' Association in re Tariff on 

Turpentine and Rosin. 

[Par. 1671 of H. R. 7456.] 

The Turpentine and Rosin Producers' Association respectfuUy urges that 
naval stores, now in paragraph 1671 of H. R. 7456, be given a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem or that reciprocal duties apply to those countries levying a- 
duty on the American product. 
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Rosin and spirits of turpentine, made simultaneously by the same operation, 
constitute what are known as " naval stores." The average annual value of 
the American production is between $40,000,000 and $56,000,000. In quantity 
this amounts to somewhat in excess of 500,000 barrels (50 gallons) of turpen- 
tine and 2,000,000 barrels (500 pounds) of rosin. 

Spirits of turpentine is chiefly used in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
polishes, and medicinal preparations. The chief uses of rosin are in the manu- 
facture of soaps, paper size, paints, varnishes, printing inks, and lubricants. 

Over $30,000,000 is invested in the naval-stores industry in the United States, 
giving employment to approximately 50,000 Negro laborers of a class skilled in 
this industry but absolutely unskilled in other lines. Unless the naval-stores 
industry operates in such a way as to give employment to this large body of 
Negroes they become a very distinct liability to the communities in which they 
live. 

Prior to the war the United States produced approximately 85 per cent of 
the world's production of naval stores. A conservative estimate to-day indicates 
that we are producing not more than 62 per cent, the remaining 38 per cent 
being supplied by the rapidly increasing production of France, Mexico, India, 
Spain, Italy, and other countries. The production of France has increased 
enormously in the past four years, amounting for the 1920-21 season to about 
250,000 barrels turpentine and 875,000 barrels of rosin, which was 45 per cent 
of the production of this country for the same period. Spain's production has 
doubled in the past two years, and now amounts to approximately 41,000 barrels 
of turpentine and is constantly increasing. 

The exports for the past naval stores year (Apr .-Apr.) were 73,125 barrels 
turpentine and 508,334 barrels rosin (500 pounds), as against an average for 
the 1905-1914 seasons of 359,375 barrels turpentine and 1,354,068 barrels rosin. 
While the imports in the past have been small, in the first six months of 1921 
about 20,000 barrels of rosin were entered. This is greater than the amount 
for any entire previous year. In most industries such a volume of imports 
would have little effect. In the naval-stores industry, however, one market — 
Savannah, Ga. — is recognized, and this market sets the price for all naval-stores 
transactions, not only in this country bat abroad. Under these conditions it 
should be apparent that the importation of even as small an amount as 1,000 
barrels of rosin,' can have the effect of unreasonably depressing this single 
market. Such depression can be and actually has been carried to the point of 
depressing the market below the American cost of production. 

It is this feature that the American producers wish to overcome, and in their 
opinion the only way that it can be overcome is by means of a tariff. A tariff 
would not raise the general selling price in this country, but it would prevent 
the spasmodic " bearing " of the market by importations. It is needless to point 
out that the prosperity of an industry is measured largely by the stability* of 
its market. Due to much cheaper costs, foreign producers can profitably market 
their product in this country at a price below the American cost of production. 

Protection to the naval-stores industry will result in the development of the 
wood-turpentine industry, which development -will result in the utilization of 
the millions of acres of " cut-over lands " of the long-leaf yellow pine, as it is 
from the clearing of these lands that this industry obtains its raw material. 

The countries which are seeking the American market for naval stores im- 
pose prohibitive import tariffs on rosin and turpentine when shipped from this 
country; this with a view of protecting their own industry. As a result they 
import but little from us and are rapidly developing naval-stores industries. 

France, for instance, imposes upon imports of turpentine and rosin the fol- 
lowing duties, i. e. : 

Turpentine: General tariff, 24 francs per 100 kilos (equivalent to $0.1513 per 
gallon at normal rate of exchange) ; mininmm tariff, 12 francs per 100 kilos 
(equivalent to $0.0757 per gallon at normal rate of exchange). 

Rosin: General tariff, 10 francs per 100 kilos (equivalent to $2.45 per 280 
i)ounds at normal rate of exchange) ; minimum tariff, 6 francs per 100 kilos 
(equivalent to $1.47 per 280 pounds at normal rate of exchange). 

In the case of both rosin and turpentine the higher tariff is imposed on 
American products. 

Mexico, which is becoming a large factor in the naval-stores industry, levies 
a duty of — 
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Turpentine, 0.011 peso per kilo (equivalent to $0,179 per gallon a,t normal 
rate of exchange) ; rosin, 0.06 peso per kilo (equivalent to $3.86 per 280 pounds 
at normal rate of exchange). 

In addition to the above a 10 per cent surtax is collected. 

We respectfully urge that the protection asked for herein be granted. 

TuBPENTiNE & Rosin Producers* Association, 

Audubon Building^ New Orleans^ La, 
Robert Ash, 

Of Counsel, Munsey Building, Washington, D, C. 



Brief of the Turpentine and Rosin Producers' Association In re Tariff ow 

Camphor. 

[Par. 48 of H. R. 7456.] 

The Turpentine and Rosin Producers' Association, representing the industry 
producing spirits of turpentine, from which synthetic camphor is manufac- 
tured, is convinced that a tariff of 25 per cent is necessary to protect the 
synthetic-camphor industry in this country. 

H. R. 7456, as reported by the Ways and Means Committee, carried a rate of 
25 per cent on "camphor, natural and synthetic." On the floor of the House 
this rate was changed by committee amendment to read, " Camphor, crude, 
natural, 1 cent per pound ; camphor, refined and synthetic, 6 cents per pound." 
The reason given for the amendment was that there was no large American 
production of synthetic camphor. Recognizing the fairness of this objection, 
Mr. John F. Queeny, chairman of the board of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
stating that his company had a partially completed plant designed to produce 
synthetic camphor on a large scale and which could be profitably operated 5t 
given tariff protection, offered to make the necessary additional investment 
to complete their plant provided the bill carried a provision that when it was 
certified to the President of the United States that synthetic camphor was 
being produced in the United States at a rate of 2,000,000 pounds per year 
that a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem apply to natural and synthetic camphor. 
This offer was made with the full realization that until the American production 
reached 2,000,000 pounds per year and the 25 per cent rate applied the Ameri- 
can manufacturers would be unable to meet Japanese competition. As a prece- 
dent for the provision requested we cite the provision for protecting the tin- 
mining industry that was carried in the Payne-Aldrich and Underwood tariff 
laws. 

Under this proposal the consumer will not be injured, and the sole objection 
to the rate that was offered to the House will be met. Considering that the 
annual American consumption of camphor is slightly less than 5,000,000 pounds, 
the addition of at least 2,000,000 pounds to the supply • should work to the 
interests of the consumer. 

Camphor is used extensively by manufacturing industries in the Uniterl 
States. The world's supply of natural camphor is controlled by a Japanese 
Government monopoly. Synthetic camphor can be made in quantity in the 
United States from spirits of turpentine, a raw material of which there is an 
abundant supply. The establishment of the synthetic-camphor industry on a 
large scale in the United States will relieve the American consumer from the 
present wide price fluctuation and from the domination and manipulations of 
the Japanese camphor monopoly. 

Between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 pounds of natural and synthetic camphor are 
consumed annually in the United States. Manufacturers of celluloid and of 
artificial and patent leathers are the principal consumers. In these industries 
camphor is combined with nitrocellulose, or guncotton. It is therefore of 
great importance from the viewpoint of niational defense. 

By the assurance of a steady and ample supply of camphor at a uniform 
and reasonable price it is possible to maintain on a sound basis Industries that 
can without delay be converted to the manufacture of explosives. At present 
these industries are at the mercy of the Japanese camphor monopoly and can 
live and prosper only to the extent that the monopoly allots them camphor. In 
discussing this feature Mr. Nathan M. Clark, vice president of the celluloid com- 
pany, testifying before the Ways and Means Committee, January 6, 1921 (Tariff 
Information, 1921, pt. 1, p. 145', said: 
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"The competition from Japan threatens to annihilate us. Europe and 
America are in a similar position as regards camphor, which enters largely into 
our commodity, but Japan rules the world as to this item. We are at her 
mercy when we buy camphor. She tells us how little or how much we may 
have, the price we must pay, and has systematically reduced our supply." 

A duty of 25 per cent is requested because it is estimated that this is the 
lowest rate under which the American industry can compete with the Japanese 
monopoly. As stated above, we do not think the duty will enhance the price 
to the American consumer due to the working of the law of supply and demand 
and the addition of 2,000,000 pounds of camphor to the available American 
supply. 

Synthetic camphor is accepted as equal to the natural product for industrial 
purposes (Tariff Information Survey, p. 70). In fact, it is of more uniform 
quality and purer than the natural product. 

As a result of the conquest of Formosa in 1893 and by the terms of the treaty 
ending the Chino-Japanese War that island came under the control of Japan. 
Camphor production is one of the chief industries of the island, and in 1899 
Japan organized a government-controlled monopoly which has complete control 
of the natural camphor industry, regulating production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. In 1903 the scope of the monopoly was extended to Japan proper, 
where large quantities of camphor are produced. The operation of the mo- 
nopoly is described on page 67 of the " Tariff Information Survey " of the 
United States Tariff Commission as follows : 

" Under the terms of the camphor monopoly, the Japanese Government • 
licenses producers of camphor and camphor oil, who are required to keep strict 
account of their manufactures and to sell all camphor produced to the govern- 
ment at a fixed price. The refining of crude camphor is the exclusive right of 
the State. The government reserves the right to restrict production. The 
camphor is now sold by the monopoly direct to a single agency — Samuel 
Samuels, of London, with branches in New York, Hamburg, and probably else- 
where. Conflicting statements are found as to the extent to which the Japanese 
Government fixes the selling price, but its ability to do so is evidenly chiefly 
limited by the competition of synthetic camphor and the exactions which the 
celluloid industry will bear, as the production of natural camphor outside Japa- 
nese control has not normally reached large proportions." 

The most significant portion of the foregoing quotation is that which tells 
that the selling price is limited only by the competition of synthetic camphor 
and the limit of burden which the celluloid industry will bear. 

Due to the operation of the Japanese camphor monopoly, which controls prac- 
tically the whole of the world's supply of natural camphor, the price of cam- 
phor fluctuates greatly. For example, the quotations have ranged from 60 
cents to $3 33 per pound within the last year and a half. As the Japanese 
monopoly allots the camphor supply for only three months at a time, these 
price fluctuations work serious hardships on consumers, as they, in many cases, 
must contract for delivery of their product over considerably longer periods 
During the recent financial panic in Japan the camphor market declined rapidly 
due to the effort of the Japanese to secure cash and thereby relieve pressure in 
other lines. This abnormal situation accounts for the recent unusually low 
prices of camphor. 

Japan unquestionably realizes the value of the celluloid industry as a part 
of her national defense, and the industry has grown with great strides in that 
country. This growth is shown by figures stating the camphor allotted to 
Japanese celluloid manufacturers by the monopoly and printed in a Tokio 
dispatch to the Paint, Oil, and Drug Reporter (New York) under date of 
October 20, 1919. Those figures show that in 1914 the celluloid manufacturers 
of Japan were allotted 2()7,616 kin (kin=1.32 pounds) of camphor; 632,000 
kin in 1917 and 808,616 kin in 1918. 

In order to illustrate how completely the Japanese camphor monopoly controls 
the industry and how it can, at any moment it chooses, throttle the American 
camphor-refining and celluloid industries, the following is quoted from Com- 
merce Reports of the United States Department of Commerce of August 15, 
1920: 

"The Japanese authorities have decided to discontinue the allotment of 
crude camphor to camphor refineries in the United States and other countries 
foreign to Japan. This step has been taken as a measure of relief to the 
Japanese camphor refiners who are in serious straits owing to the depression 
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in the celluloid industry. Japanese camphor refiners are concerned with 
nothing but camphor, while, it is understood, American camphor refiners are 
concerned with that product only as one of a number of others with which 
they can keep their plants busy. It is, therefore, believed that American 
camphor refiners will not be especially inconvenienced." 
We respectfully urge that the protection asked for herein be granted. 

TUBPENTINE AND RoSIN PRODUCERS* ASSOCIATION, 

Auduhon Building , New Orleans, La. 
Robert Ash, 
Munsey Building, WasJungton, D. C, of Counsel. 

The Chairmai^. Mr. Kirby, I believe you have a list of those you 
desire to be heard ? 

Mr. Kirby. Yes. 

The Chairman. If you will tell us who you wish called on next, 
the committee will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Kirby. We would like Mr. Julius Werner of New Orleans to 
be heard on bags and bagging. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JULIUS WERNEE, PEESIDENT MENTE & CO. 
, (INC.), MANTJFACTUEEES OF JUTE BAGGING AND BAGS, NEW 
OELEANS, LA. 

Senator Smoot. You were here previously in reference to the bag- 
ging business ? 

Mr. Werner. Yes, sir ; before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Senator Smoot. I thought I remembered it. Was there anything 
more you desired to say in addition to that? 

Mr. Werner. I would like to say a few words. I am here represent- 
ing the independent manufacturers of jute bagging for covering 
cotton, and I am. asking for protection against the cheap coolie labor 
in India. I am specially asking for it now on account of two of 
the American manufacturers moving plants to Calcutta. Hereto- 
fore when appearing before every tariff committee these two manu- 
facturers have always asked for a duty on bagging for covering 
cotton, and this year they have not appeared at all. 

They have been manufacturers of about 50 per cent of all bagging 
that is manufactured in this country ; and the only reason why we 
could compete against free tariff which has been in effect for about 
8 years was that they manufactured the larger percentage of it in 
this country and a very little was imported. But now they have 
moved their plants to Calcutta, and if we do not get protection fully 
90 per cent of what is used in this country will be imported by them, 
and in a brief time the independent manufacturers will be destroyed. 

If you would allow me, 1 would like to read just one or two briefs 
that they had in previous tariffs, which emphasize their demands. 

The Chairman. Have not the briefs already been printed as a 
part of the testimony ? 

Mr. Werner. Not in this yearns testimony. I am reading from 
brief of Ludlow Manufacturisg Associates, pages 4945-4947, inclu- 
sive, of tariff hearings, Committee on Ways and Means, 1908-1909, 
Schedule J. 

The Chairman. Very well, if it is short. 

Mr. Werner (reading) : 

Mr. Magner, I represent, Mr. Chairman and p:entlenien of the committee, 
all those manufacturers who are engaged In the manufacture of what is known 
as jute cloth made from jute butts in the United States. They are the Peru 
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Bagging Manufacturing Co., of Indiana ; the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
of Ludlow, Mass. ; and the American Manufacturing Co. The Ludlow Associates 
have a large plant, 30 acres in extent, at Ludlow, Mass. The American Manu- 
facturing Co. have different plants, several plants in St. Louis, one at Galveston, 
one at Charleston, and they have two large plants in Brooklyn, New York City, 
my native city. 

We present here to-day from all of these manufacturers a memorial. We 
have now in process of preparation, and later will present to the committee, 
a table giving the relative cost of producfon of this tiber, of the manufactured 
article, in India and in America, the amount produced, and everything r^ating 
to it, both in the production and manufacture in Calcutta and in the United 
States. 

I am going to skip some of this. [Reading resumed :] 

Mr. Metcalf has presented his argument to the committee, and we agree with 
him and agree to take a reduction in the amount of tariff on that (referring to 
sisal, manila rope, and cordage). We also are engaged largely in the manufac- 
ture of jute twine, and we agree to take a reduction on that. Mr. Smith, who 
will speak later on, will represent us. We have asked for an increase in the 
duty on bagging. We ask for it because we compete with the lowest-priced 
labor in the world, namely, the Calcutta Indian labor. We ask for it because 
all our supplies and our machinery are taxed under the tariff now 45 per cent, 
and we call attention to the fact that after the adoption of the Wilson bill, 
when these articles were placed on the free list, there were engaged in the 
manufacture of these articles at that time nine separate corporations, and they 
have dwindled down to the present three ; and we say that unless we receive a 
fair amount of protection these three will go out, as the are rapidly going out, 
of the manufacture of cotton bagging. That is a calamity which will be visited 
alike upon our manufacturers and upon the farmer. It will ultimately place us 
at the mercy of the East Indian Calcutta combination, which we think is an 
evil. 

Senator Smoot. Are you asking for 1 cent and 25 per cent, the same 
as Mr. Simpson did? 

Mr. Werner. We are asking for 1 cent a pound on jute bagging 
for covering cotton. The pending bill, as reported to your commit- 
tee, puts 1 cent a pound duty on burlap; that is, for making jute 
bags ; but it is entirely a different article from bagging for covering 
cotton. In the last bill cotton ties or steel bands and bagging were 
free, and I notice in the tariff they have put ties down at one-quarter 
cent a pound, which is Hi cents a bundle, and they have left bagging 
free, which really would mean the dismantling of our factories and 
junking of our machinery unless we get this protection, because these 
two large manufacturers have gone to Calcutta. They have con- 
tended in all previous tariff hearings that they could not live unless 
they got a duty, and the independent manufacturers who desire to 
keep their factories in America must get the needed protection. 

Burlap has been put on the duty list at 1 cent a pound, which 
taxes the eastern, western, northern, and southern farmer on bags 
for his oats, rye, and other grain, and we can not understand why 
bagging for cotton was put on the free list. 

As I wish Mr. Manson, of Young & Metzner, to also appear before 
the committee, I am not going to detain you longer, but request per- 
mission to conclude my testimony by inserting a short brief, which 
sets forth specifically our needs ; that is, we desire to be classed under 
paragraph 1008 and have paragraph 1517 stricken from the bill. 

(The following brief is respectfully submitted:) 

The independent manufacturers of jute bagging for covering cotton, with fac- 
tories in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, who desire to keep their factories in America, 
must have protection of at least 1 cent per pound if they are to continue in 
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business. Without this protection they can not compete with the bagging com- 
bine — Ludlow Associates, Ludlow, Mass., and American Manufacturing CJo., 
New York City — ^who have moved their plants to Calcutta, India. 

We therefore ask that paragraph 1008 remain as it is and paragraph 1517 be 
stricken out entirely. Such action will place jute cotton bagging on equality 
with burlap, which is the sacking or wrapping material used for all other agri- 
cultural products, such as com, oats, wheat, rice, sugar, cotton seed, fertil- 
izers, etc. 

Jute bagging for cotton, unlike burlap, has in the past been almost wholly 
manufactured in America ; indeed, only about 6 per cent was imported, whereas 
less than 1 per cent of the burlap used has been manufactured in America. In 
the past the independents have supplied approximately one-half the quantity 
of bagging used for the entire cotton crop of the United States. With bagging 
on the free list it would be only a question of time until all bagging will be 
imported and the independents forced to close their factories. 

While burlap, bagging, and steel cotton ties are on the free list in the 
Underwood-Simmons Act, these three articles have always in Republican tariff 
acts borne a duty. But in the pending Fordney bill, as reported to the Senate 
Finance Committee, bagging alone of the three articles is free listed. 

In asking that the duty on bagging be fixed under paragraph 1008, we wish 
to call attention to the fact that 1 cent per pound is the minimum amount that 
will afford the protection needed. The rate of six-tenths cent per square yard 
of former Republican acts will not be sufficient on account of labor rates ad- 
vancing over 100 per cent, and that from now on a large amount of the imported 
bagging will weigh 4 pounds to the square yard instead of 2 pounds. Six-tenths 
of a cent per yard is only about one-eighth cent per pound and would furnish, 
in fact, no protection against the competition of Ludlow associates and Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Co. now domiciled in India. 

We can not believe the Republican Party is willing to adopt a free-trade 
policy for the benefit of expatriates who seek by the use of coolie labor to 
crush American industries and establish a monopoly that will hold the Ameri- 
can cotton farmer forever in its grasp. 

Respectfully sumbitted. 

Mente & Co. (Inc.), 

New Orleans, La., 
By J. C. Werner, President, 

STATEMENT OF MR. TAMES W. MANSON, OF YOUNG & METZNER, 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

Senator Smoot. What are you asking for? 

Mr. Manson. Mr. Werner has spoken very well on the same point 
I wanted to make, only he speaks for the Southern independent man- 
ufacturers and I have been asked to speak for the Northern manu- 
facturers. 

I appeared before the Ways and Means Committee in the spring- 
and filed a brief there, which was duly printed. After the hearings 
had been held and we got a copy of the bill we found, of course, two 
paragraphs, 1008, placing a duty of 1 cent a pound on burlap bagging, 
which we had asked for purely as a revenue measure, and cotton bag- 

fing was put on the free list under paragraph 1517. I wrote Mr. 
ordney that it seemed a very strange thing that burlap bagging, 
of which a yard has never been made in this country, should have a 
duty placed on it of 1 cent a pound, while the bagging for covering 
cotton, about 90 per cent of which has always been made in this coun- 
try, had no duty at all placed upon it. ELe suggested that I should 
take the matter up with Senator Penrose, and I forwarded copies of 
the brief and wrote him at some length on the subject. I learned a 
few days ago that these briefs had never appeared in any of the 
hearings, and I came here to ask that they be printed. I find since 
I have been here that they are now docketed for the printed hearings. 
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We in the North are even in worse position than the Southern 
manufacturers because our labor is much higher, proportionately. 
Of course, we do not require a very high grade of labor, but we are 
paying from $24 to $30 a week of 64 hours. We have already been 
compelled to reduce our labor about 20 per cent. During the war 
we were paying $30 to $40. 

India pays — I speak from the actual pay roll of an English mill 
in Calcutta — including white labor, an average of $1.38 per week of 
72 hours for the class of labor which they employ, and as near as 
we can estimate from their output I say that the process being largely 
mechanical, two to two and a half of their laborers there would be 
equivalent to one of ours. So that even on that basis we have to 
figure, taking two and a half men at $1.38 a week, say $3.50 a week, 
against $24 to $30. 

It is very apparent, of course, that we can not exist very long 
under those conditions, and the situation now arises that the two 
principal manufacturers who formerly produced here — and they 
expressed themselves publicly in the Brooklyn Daily News and sev- 
eral other papers stating that they were going to India simply be- 
cause they could get coolie labor there at a rate which will permit 
them to manufacture bagging less than the material costs them in 
their mills here. 

Senator Smoot. You are asking 1 cent a pound ? 

Mr. Manson. One cent a pound; that is not enough, but it will 
help. 

Senator Simmons. One cent a pound on what? 

Mr. Manson. On jute bagging, used for covering cotton bales. 

Senator Simmons. You manufacture it? ' 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Where do you get your jute from? 

Mr. Manson. We use mostly domestic material. 

Senator Simmons. Where is that raised? 

Mr. Manson. Of course, the original jute 

Senator Simmons (interposing). Where is the domestic jute raised 
in this country ? 

Mr. Manson. It is rather a lengthly performance to explain that, 
and Mr. Werner should have explained it, because he does more of 
that class of work than we do. I am speaking to-day for myself and 
for five mills which make what is commonly known as sugar-bagging 
cloth, which is now one of the most popular coverings for cotton, and 
which is used to the entire extent we can turn it out. It is cheaper 
material than the present domestic bagging for covering cotton. 

Senator Simmons. You do not make it out of jute, then? 

Mr. Manson. It is made entirely jfrom the heavy jute bags in 
which raw sugar is imported into this country. 

Senator Simmon. You take the old bags and convert them into cot- 
ton coverings? 

Mr. Manson. Just this one particular grade of bag, and we pur- 
chase them all here, of course; and we call them "domestic mate- 
rial." 

Senator Simmons. Where do those old bags come from ? 

Mr. Manson. What we use we get entirely from the Cuban sugar 
refiners. We purchase from the American, Warner, and Pennsylva- 
nia sugar refining companies. 
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Senator Simmons. Where did the jute out of which those bags 
were made, grow ? 

Mr. Manson. In India. Those bags are made in India, shipped to 
Cuba, filled with raw sugar, and shipped from Cuba to this country. 

Senator Simmons. So, that, in the last analysis you make this 
bagging out of jute grown in India, made into bags here, and brought 
over here and converted into cotton coverings? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And you just put them together? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And that comes in competition with the jute 
bagging from India? 

Mr. Manson. To the entire extent it can be made. 

Senator Smoot. All that jute bagging for covering cotton is not 
made in that way? 

Mr. Manson. No ; the greater part of it is woven. 

Senator Smoot. The Senator asked you where the jute butts — ^he 
did not say " jute butts," but that is what he meant — were raised? 

Mr. Manson. The jute butts are the lowest grade of jute. They 
are entirely grown and imported from India. 

Senator Simmons. He said he only made his bagging out of bags 
made in India of jute. 

Senator Smoot. Kentucky raises a good deal of jute? 

Mr. Manson. They raise what is known as " Kentucky hemp," 
which is a similar fiber but very much more expensive. 

As far as I can say to-day, I think that the American & Ludlow, 
at their mills in India, can probably purchase jute butts for some- 
where in the vicinity of 1 cent a pound. 

Senator Simmons. How long have you been making this bagging? 

Mr. Manson. We have been making it thirty-odd years. 

Senator Simmons. This jute has been coming in free practically 
all of that time ? 

Mr. Manson. Raw jute has during practically all that time. 

Senator Simmons. Y ou are not the only institution that uses these 
bags to make coverings for cotton? 

Mr. Manson. No. 

Senator Simmons. I have some factories in my own State of North 
Carolina engaged in the same business. They have been competing 
with jute bagging, as you have been, for 30 years? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. It has been coming in free, and you have sud- 
denly discovered that you can not live here. 

Mr. Manson. It has only been during the past few years, since the 
tariff bill of 1913, that there has been no duty on the manufactured 
bagging. We are perfectly satisfied 

Senator Simmons (interposing). You have been competing during 
that period? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir; we have had protection during that period. 

Senator Smoot. x ou have had a war during that period, have you 
not? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. You have not been buying jute directly and 
paying the full Indian price for it? 
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Mr. Manson. No. 

Senator Smoot. You have been getting second-hand jute? 

Mr. Manson. I think that, sir, during that period, the jute butts 
that are ordinarily used for cotton 

Senator Simmons (interposing). Will you tell me how much the 
bags you have been making your manufactured material out of costs 
writh respect to the elements that enter into it, as compared with 
jute ? 

Mr. Manson. As compared with the jute— cotton bagging — do I 
understand you? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Manson. More — I should say at the present time jute butts 
from which ordinary cotton bagging has been made, and probably 
is to some extent being made now, can be bought in India — ^I can not 
say anything about the delivered price here — at 1 cent a pound, and 
it should not cost more than 1 J cents a pound here ; and, taking it on 
the basis that we are paying to-day for the bags of which we make 
sugar-bag cloth, costing approximately 3 cents a pound. 

Senator Simmons. And you could buy the jute for 1 cent a pound? 
Why, if you can buy this jute at 1 cent a pound, do yoti buy bags and 
pay 3 cents a pound for them ? 

Mr. Manson. Because while the mills which are making the new 
bagging can probably buy jute in India at about 1 cent a pounds 
cost of manufacture and freight and so on brings the cost of manu- 
factured bagging up to the present prices to-day, in the neighborhood 
of 8J cents a yard. 

Senator Simmons. Then the point is that you do not manufacture it 
at all; you just fasten it together, that is all? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. You simply buy these bags because you can get 
them cheaper? 

Mr. Manson. I should not like to say that, but we can get them 
cheaper. 

Senator Simmons. If they cost you as much as bags manufactured 
out of jute why do you buy them? You buy them second hand and 
because you can get them for a little money ; is not that true ? 

Mr. Manson. We get them as cheaply as we can, and we think at 
these prices we can compete with the bagging which is made in this. 
country to-day. 

Senator Simmons. Is not the real trouble, if you have any trouble 
about the competition — and I do not think you have any very serious: 
trouble ; the institutions in my State seem to prosper, the last time 
I heard from them — growing out of the fact that the cotton farmer 
does not care to have his cotton put up in this jute cloth that you 
patch together? 

Mr. Manson. My dear sir, one thing that I can say for our product 
is that there has never been a time during the past 30 years when 
we could not have sold twice what we put out, and it is the most 
popular covering with the farmers and ginners, much more popular 
than this new bagging. 

Senator Simmons. Then you do not buy much of the jute ? 

Mr. Manson. They buy every yard we can make. 
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Senator Simmons. They do not buy much of the other ; you make 
enough, you and your associate manufacturers, to supply the demand, 
do you not? 

Mr. Manson. Well, no. The cotton crop in a normal year, say, of 
10,000,000 bales, would take approximately 60,000,000 yards of bag- 
ging. I should assume that if all our independent manufacturers who 
make that class of bagging were to put their output together it might 
make 25,000,000 yards. 

Senator Simmons. Nearly half of it ? 

Mr. Manson. The manufacturers of whom tou speak — I presume 

Sou refer to Carolina Bagging Co. and the Cfharlotte Baggmg Co., 
oth of which are in North Carolina — ^manufacture what is taiown 
as high-grade rewoven bagging, which is also very largely made from 
domestic material — that is to say, that they use a certain amount of 
jute butts, which they bring from India, and otherwise a considerable 
quantity of what you would call second-hand jute goods, which they 
take and mix with it. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Manson, from your answer I think the com- 
mittee inferred that all you did was to buy these sugar bags from the 
sugar refineries and clean them and cut them up and sew them into 
a blanket and sew that blanket into cotton bagging. 

Mr. Manson. That is right, sir; and our expense in doing that is 
quite as much 

Senator Smoot. Have you not machinery to weave the bagging? 

Mr. Manson. No ; we do not do any weaving. We have, of course, 
considerable machinery for the handling of these bags. I think our 
plant in Long Island City is somewhere near worth $1,000,000. I 
know the city assessed us $750,000. So you see it takes a little capital 
and a little plant, and so on, to play with this. 

Senator Simmons. You get it in manufactured form and you put 
it together. It is manufactured where — ^in Cuba? 

Mr. Manson. No ; the bags themselves are made in India as a gen- 
eral rule. They are brought to Cuba, filled with sugar and brought 
to the United states and emptied at the refineries. 

Senator Simmons. You use bags made in India, sew them together, 
and sell them to the farmers, and you want the cotton farmers of 
this country, who are very much distressed at this time, to pay you 
a duty to keep up your business based upon a product manufactured 
and produced in India, where all this cheap labor that you talk about 
exists? 

Mr. Manson. I would hardly look at it in that way, Senator. 

Senator Simmons. Is not that the only way to look at it? Your 
manufactured material you simply tack together — you said that that 
manufactured material is made in India, where the jute is grown, and 
you think you ought to be protected against the jute manufactured 
material produced in India that is used by the farmer here? 

Mr. Manson. I would take the point that is greater. • It is very 
true that the bags themselves are made in India, but when they get 
to this country they become the property of the American citizen. 

Senator Simmons. Does it cost more to tack those bags together 
than it does to manufacture the jute into bagging? 

Mr. Manson. I think it costs very nearly the same thing. 

Senator Simmons. So that, although you are getting your raw 
materials from India 
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Mr. Max SON. Originally, yes. 

Senator Simmons. Your raw material is a manufactured product; 
their raw material is a product of the ground, and it costs about 
the same to manufacture the one as it does the other? 

Mr. Man SON. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. A little bit less in your case ? 

Mr. Manson. I think not. But the fact remains that we have built 
up a business here in that ; and the primary point to consider is that 
we have now facing us these large mills going to Calcutta. What 
they buy is Indian material, jute butts; what labor they hire is In- 
(Jian labor, and the money stays there. Their taxation and every- 
thing stays there, and they will be under no such labor regulations 
for factory operation and no such taxation as we are under here. 
They can make cheap material there and ship it into the United 
States. AVe are here ; we have built up plants 

Senator Simmons (interposing). The (question in my mind is, why 
should you be protected against the American manufacturer of bags? 

Mr. Manson. AVe do not want to be protected against the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of bags ; we want to be protected against the Ameri- 
can manufacturer who has gone to India and established plants there. 

Senator Simmons. But you want protection put upon this raw ma- 
terial that you use? 

Mr. Manson. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. You want protection put upon the jute that the 
manufacturers use? 

Mr. Manson. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. What do you want? 

Mr. Manson. We want a protection on the manufactured bagging. 

Senator Simmons. Brought from abroad? 

Mr. Manson. Brought from abroad. 

Senator Simmons. And you buy your bagging from abroad? 

Mr. Manson. No, sir ; that is what I was about to point out, that 
we buy it 

Senator Simmons (interposing). You said a little while ago you 
bought these bags made in India? 

Mr. Manson. Yes; but the fact that we buy bags made in India 
does not make it buying foreign material. 

The Chairman. What would become of those bags if you did not 
buy them and use them? 

Mr. Manson. Probably they would be thrown into the paper mill. 

The Chairman. And they are your raw material? 

Mr. Manson. They are our raw material. 

The Chairman. You buy them here? 

Mr. Manson. We buy them here. 

The Chairman. And they are owned here? 

Mr. Manson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you manufacture them here by American 
labor? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. Every dollar that is invested in our ma- 
terial stays in the United States. We pay Americans for the bags; 
the money stays here. AVe hire American labor to make the bags, 
and that money stays here. We sell the bags in America, and that 
money stays here; and in our two factories there is not one dollar 
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which goes out of the country. AVe pay our taxes here, and we pay 
plenty, I assure you, and we think we are entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

Senator Simmons. You do not buy them directly yourself in India, 
but you buy them from a man who did buy them in India ? 

'Mr. Manson. No; we do not. I had somewhat the same con- 
dition 

The Chairman (interposing). The witness said they were manu- 
factured in India, sent to Cuba, and there filled with sugar to be 
imported from Cuba to American refiners, and then he buys them of 
the American sugar refiners. 

Senator Simmons. After being used once ? 

Mr. Manson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. They originally came from the same place as 
did jute bagging? 

Mr. Manson. Oh, yes. But when the new manufacturer buys raw 
material his money goes to India. But it is our raw material, and 
we are buying that from American refiners, and it is a domestic 
product, and the money stays here. 

Mr. KiRBY. At this point I want to introduce some resolutions 
in connection with remarks of Mr. Claiborne and of myself in open- 
ing the testimony. These are resolutions passed by a congress of this 
association held in Greensboro, N. C, on August 16 last [reading] : 

First. That tlie tariff policy of the Sixty -seventh (^)ngress was definitely 
settled at the November election. 

Second. That we recommend such tariff schedules on southern products as 
will equalize the cost of production in this country with that of foreign 
countries, so far as may he consistent with the public welfare, such schedules 
to be so placed as to fairly distribute the burden and benefits among all in- 
dustries without discriminating against any section, class, or product, to the 
end that there may be maintained American standards of living In every line 
of effort. 

Third. That w^e are opposed to the doctrine of free raw materials on agri- 
cultural, pastoral, and mineral products. 

Fourth. That we appeal to all Congressmen to give consideration to the 
economic welfare of the South by favoring the same tariff policy for southern 
products that is applied to the products of other sections. 

That resolution not only met with unanimous report of the con- 
gi-ess held in Greensboro on tlie 16th day of September, but bears 
the signature of 414 banks in the State of Xorth Carolina, being 70 
per cent of all the banks in the State, and from which State all of 
the banks have not been heard from, but the relation of the banks 
in North Carolina to this resolution stood 414 to 11 against. In 
Mississippi there were 243 for to 5 against, or 81 per cent of all the 
banks in Mississippi signed this resolution; 269 banks, constituting 
61 per cent of all the banks in (he State of South Carolina; 257 
banks, constituting 50 per cent of all banks in Virginia; and 239 
banks, constituting 80 per cent of the banks in the State of Louisiana, 
signed this resolution, together with other banks from other Southern 
slates, aggregating 2,254 banks voting in the affirmative and 32 
banks declining to sign. 

Senator Watson. When you say that a bank signed, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. KiRBY. The responsible officers of the bank, president or 
cashier, which bears the signature of the bank, and those signatures- 
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are here on file with your committee. I am just summarizing for 
your information. 

Senator Watson. I was wondering whether one person of a certain 
bank signed, or was some action taken bj the board of directors ; did 
the president and vice president sign it? 

Mr. Ktrby. We think in most instances the board of directors 
acted, because we had in some instances statements from the officers 
of the bank that there was opposition, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the board of directors were in the majority for it, they would 
have to vote in the negative because it was their policy not to carry 
anything except by unanimous vote. 

Senator Watson. Where thev signed, was it unanimous? 

Mr. KiRBY. Yes, sir. In addition to that, certain agricultural com- 
missioners of certain Southern States signed, including W. A» 
Graham, commissioner of agriculture in the State of North Carolina; 
B. Harris, commissioner of agriculture of the State of South Caro- 
lina ; G .AV. Koiner, of the State of Virginia ; and Dr. F. A. Woods, 
of the State of Maryland. No commissioner of agriculture, so far as 
we are informed, has declined to sign, but these were merely signa- 
tures sent in by those interested in our work in the various localities: 

Senator Simmons. Will you let me have a copy of this resolution ? 

Mr. KiRBY. We intend to file it. I think it is on file already, but 
you ai-e welcome to that copy [handing copy of resolutions to Senator 
Simmons] . 

Senator Simjvions. Is this what you call the signatures dowm here 
[indicating] ? 

Mr. KiRBY. Yes. 

'Senator Simmons. You mean these printed signatures ? 

Mr. KiRBY. The original, with written signatures, is on file with 
your committee here. That was typewritten for convenience. 

There is one industry connected so entirely with agriculture that 
it is called an agricultural industry, the produbt of which amounts 
to $1,250,000,000 a year that is suffering veiy severely at this time, or 
was before the emergency tariff bill was passed, fix)m Chinese com- 
petition, and that is the poultry and ^gg industry, and I will ask 
Mr. Kaupp, of the North Carolina department of agriculture poul- 
try industry, to address you a few minutes on that subject. 
. Senator Simmons. Mr. Kirby, I want to ask you just a question or 
two, please. How did you procure the signatures of these banks? 
Did you have somebody to go around to each bank ? 

Mr. Kirby. I did not handle it myself. Senator, but I do not 
understand that that has been the method. E. P. Wharton, of 
Greensboro, whom you doubtless know, and who is a friend of 
yours 

Senator Simmons (interposing). Yes. 

The Chairman. If you will permit me, I will explain it. 

Senator Simmons. I would just as soon Mr. Kirby should explain 
it ; he is the president of the Tariff Association. 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Wharton was created chairman of the North Caro- 
lina division of this association, and the circular to the banks and the 
resolution were sent to the banks through Mr. Wharton, or under 
his direction — I do not know just the method. But the signatures 
came back and were filed with us at the central headquarters. 
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Senator Simmons. You do not know what sort of a presentation 
was made to the bank or whether any was made or not ? 

Mr. KiRBY. I do not know what kind of a letter accompanied the 
resolution. 

Senator Simmons. Your impression is that it was just sent to them 
and sent back ? 

Mr. KiRBY. My impression is that the resolution was sent to them 
in printed form, together with the request to give it consideration, 
and that they approved it, signed it, and returned it. 

Senator Simmons. And you say that the commissioner of agricul- 
ture of North Carolina signed that ? 

Mr. KiRBY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And the State commissioners of agriculture 

Mr. KiRBY (interposing). South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
and Louisiana are the only signatures we have here. We know that 
the commissioner of agriculture in Texas is sympathetic, but I do 
not know whether he added his signature or not. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. F. KAUPP, NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, POULTRY INDUSTRY, RALEIGH, N. C. 

Mr. Kaupp. Mr. Chairman, I speak as secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Poultry Association, as chairman of the southern section of the 
American Association of Instructors and Investigators in Poultry 
Husbandry, as a southern member of the committee on the protection 
of the poultry industry of the American Poultry Association, and 
for the poultry section of the Southern Tariff Association. 

We oi the South are a part of the estimated billion dollar poultry 
industry, and as such we ask to speak. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in the South, as in other sec- 
tions of the United .States, in the education and in the development 
of the poultry industry. In 1919, 12 Southern States spent $1,416,472 
in investigational work along agricultural lines, a due amount of 
which was devoted to poultry investigation — page 89, Work and Ex- 
penditures of the Agricultural Experiment Stations, 1919, United 
States Department of Agriculture — and a similar amount was spent 
to take these facts through the extension service to the men and 
women on the land. I might add that a similar amount was spent 
by the agricultural colleges of these States in teaching our young 
men and women and another similar amount was spent in the Farm- 
life schools of these same States in education along agricultural pro- 
duction lines. 

This work has bore fruit and has made our southern families happy, 
for the bulk of the returns in money in the sale of poultry and eggs 
has gone to the home, to the housewife, who now has a vote ; to her 
to aid her to provide her table and to help clothe and send her 
children, the men and women of to-morrow, to school. 

While poultry production work is carried on in the South in three 
ways, namely, commercial poultry plants, the back-town lot, and as 
a department of the farm ; yet the bulk of our southern eggs come 
from the farm, which may be compared to your small wagonload of 
wheat, or your small drove of farm hogs, or the small dairy farm. 
Like these the eggs and the fowls make up a mighty industry. 
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While this happy situation has been going on, other things have 
been happening. In far-away celestial China the hens, homeless, 
we are told, by the millions, scavenger their feed, which includes all 
that they can find in the way of scattered grain and table scraps, and 
reliable information tells us that human excreta forms part of 
the foraged food. So foul and polluted are these eggs that while I 
was in Paris this last summer my eye caught a short article in a 
Paris paper, in which my friend. Dr. Martel, at the head of the 
health work in Paris, found the bacterial study such that he forbade 
the entry of Chinese eggs into France. We are told that the Chinese 
hen is not fed wholesome feed as the American hen and hence the 
eggs are not of as good quality. 

A flood of Chinese eggs is ever increasing on the American mar- 
ket. So much so that the southern poultry man, the back-lot poultry 
keeper, and the commercial egg farm man can not produce eggs 
profitably unless there is some protection. 

In 1913 there was exported from China 20,796,400 pounds of 
albumen and yolks, and in 1919 this had increased to 80,094,267 
pounds. The value of this and shell eggs in 1913 was $4,e350,290, 
and in 1919 it had increased to $33,883,259 — extract from the Supple- 
ment to Commerce Reports, December 7, 1920, page 19, Department 
of Commerce, Far Eastern Division — and from the same report, 
under date of October 7, we find that no less than 95,438,955 fresh 
eggs were exported from Shanghai during the first half of the year, 
against 20,200,000 for the same period in 1918. 

The value of poultry in the farms of 12 Southern States in 1910 
was $29,647,500— page 309, Chapter II, Thirteenth Census of the 
United States Abstract for .North Carolina — and at the present 
values this would be at least $88,942,500; and the 1920 census will 
swell this amount. This is for farms alone. 

It is our public policy to protect the American manufacturer from 
cheap labor and manufacturers of other lands that do not have high 
living standards. It is equally just and fair to protect our farmers, 
who own and operate the factories where the food is produced for 
feeding the Nation, from ruinous competition of other lands. We 
therefore, in all fairness, ask a fair and proper tariff on foreign eggs, 
believing that it is right and just that there should be on eggs and 
poultry of foreign lands a protective tariff at a rate sufficient to 
afford the American farmer and his wife a living wage. 

Mr. Frank L. Piatt in a letter to our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wallace, as quoted by the American Poultry Journal, of Chicago, 
says : 

The poultry industry in this country represents sniaU units ; the producers are 
not adequately organized, and yet the importance of the egg money to the 
farmer's wife is known to every one who, like yourself, knows agricultural condi- 
tions. No source of income does more to better conditions in the farm home. We 
must not allow competition from the Orient to continue unrestricted and develop. 

We, therefore, to equalize or bridge the differences in cost of produc- 
tion and delivery between China and the South, ask the following 
tariff on Chinese eggs : Eight cents per dozen upon shell eggs, amend- 
ment to paragraph 713 ; 8 cents per pound upon frozen eggs, amend- 
ment to paragraph 713 ; 24 cents per pound upon dried eggs, amend- 
ment to paragraph 713 ; 4 cents per pound upon poultry, live, amend- 
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ment to paragraph 711; 5 cents per pound upon poultry, dressed, 
amendment to paragraph 712. 

The average price of eggs at Shanghai in the spring of 1921 has 
been around 13 cents per dozen for shell eggs, according to informa- 
tion on file in Far Eastern Division of Department of Commerce, and, 
adding this 8-cent tariff upon shell' eggs, makes 21 cents per dozen ; 
and 23 cents at the larger markets is about the price of spring eggs in 
America. This advantage, while slightly in China's favor, will come 
near breaking even. 

In the South much of the feeds must be imported from the West. 
The price of poultry feeds on the Raleigh market for December, 1921, 
a fair example of southern prices, was : Prepared laying mashes, $4 
per 100 pounds ; and for grain mixtures, $2.25 to $3.50 per 100 
pounds. For corn, 83 cents per bushel ; for oats, 16 cents per bushel ; 
for wheat middlings, $37 per ton; cornmeal, $43 per ton; and for 
ground oats, $42 per ton. 

An average hen will eat about 80 pounds of feed per year, and at 
the December prices would be for feed alone $2.60. If the average 
commercial hen lays 120 eggs, or 10 dozen, this would cost for feed 
alone 26 cents per dozen eggs. The average uncuUed farm hen lays 
but about 72 eggs, or 6 dozen a year. 

The marketing costs are as follows : 

Marketivf/ costs. 

Cost of effK crate $0.35 

Express, Raleigh to New York City 1.43 

Five per cent for selling (estimate) .50 

Total 2. 28 

Cost per dozen for marketing . 75 

We are simply asking you to bridge in the difference there between 
costs, but we do not want southern farmers and families living on the 
Chink standards of living. 

I have just one graf, which I would like to refer to briefly to 
show what the Chinese importations of eggs did last year. 

(At this point Mr. Kaupp exhibited to the committee the graf 
referred to.) 

The black line [indicating] represents the price of eggs 'in 1920. 
It cost us $3 to feed a hen a year in 1920, and by the latter part of 
1921 the cost of feed had shrunken 13^ per cent, and on that basis of 
feed the eggs should sell at 13^ per cent less than they did in 1920. 
That would be the yellow line [indicating]. 

About the forepart of the year the Chinese eggs that are imported 
had reached the eastern seaboard, and the latter part of January or 
thereabouts there was at least one boat load of 400,000 pounds of 
eggs brought in from China, which was at a time when we were be- 
ginning to get the spring flush, especially from southern hens, and 
at a time when our American storage people are unloading their 
storage eggs. On top of this came this heavy importation of Chinese 
eggs, and instead of going down 13 cents, as you see, the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, the eggs started on a toboggan here [indicating] the latter 
part of February and made a diagonal slide for two solid months, 
striking far below the line they should have struck accqrding to the 
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€ost of production. They ranged 25 cents for four straight months, 
the months when our American farms are producing the most of their 

Senator Simmons. Did you say they sold at 24 cents? 

Mr. Kaupp. This is a map, Senator, of New York City. This 
data here that I gave is data which has been gotten out by Prof. Bice, 
of Cornell University, and took the average price for several nor- 
mal years on the New York market, for the months of February, 
March, April, and May, the four flush months — I did not mean that 
for the entire year, because the price of eggs varies according to the 
season of the year. The bulk of the eggs 

Senator Simmons (interposing). I was interested in where during 
the past year you may have bought eggs at 24 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Kaupp. In North Carolina the eggs on many farms only 
brought 15 cents a dozen, and I have made inquiries recently and find 
that in some localities 

Senator Simmons (interposing). What part of North Carolina? 
I live in one part of that State, and I did not hear of that. 

Mr. Kaupp. You do not have to go very far from Raleigh, because 
the Baleigh markets are usually higher than some of the other 
markets. Statesville is a low market. 

Senator Simmons. What are they selling now for at Kaleigh ? 

Mr. Kaupp. They are retailing there at 50 cents, but the producer 
does not get the retail price. They get about 10 cents less. 

Senator Simmons. 1 ou were talking about the wholesale price ? 

Mr. Kaltpp. I was talking about the wholesale price, and the whole- 
sale price particularly at the time of the year when the bulk of the 
eggs are produced. 

Senator Simmons. But the consumer buys eggs at retail, and I 
wanted to know if you desired to have the consumers of this country 
to have to pay more for eggs than they are now. I think they are 
somewhere around 50 or 60 cents now. 

Mr. Kaupp. This is a winter month. They went up to 50 of 60 
cents. 

Senator Simmons. They were 70 cents retail, though they may be 
down to 50 or 60 cents now. 

Mr. Kaupp. They will not be that low in February, March, April, 
and May, when the bulk of the eggs are produced. 

Senator Simmons. The wholesaler must make an enormous profit, 
because I do not think eggs have been below 40 cents in this country 
anywhere along this coast at retail for some time. . 

Mr. Kaupp. In some sections and in the smaller towns in North 
Carolina the farmers are getting 30 or 40 cents a dozen on the farm 
just now, and they will not get nearly that much when you get the 
flush season, in the latter part of February, and in March, April, 
and May. Those are the four months when the bulk of the eggs are 
produced. 

Senator Simmons. That does not signify anything to me. I am 
thinking about the man who actually buys the eggs has to pay, and 
you are the first man whom I have heard say that eggs are too cheap 
in this country and that you want to do something to make them 
higher. 
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Mr. Kai'pp. They aie too cheap when they sell for less than cost 
of proiluction. we believe. 

.Senator Simmons. Thev mav be to one ijerson. but thev are dear 
enough to the man who has to buy them. 

Tlie CuAiKMAX. Do you consider the faimer is receiving enough 
when he receive^ 15 cents a dozen ? 

Mr. Kaupp. We can not proiluce them for that. 

The Chaibmax. Or 2<) or 25 cent** a dozen, if he got that as an 
average the year round: it would still be too cheap, would it not? 

Mr. Kaupp. If you allow the Chinese ^^^'* to come in and break 
the price. 

Senator Smoof. Could I send down to Raleigh and get a case of 
eggs at 4(J cents ? 

Sir. Kaupp. You can in those month.> when more than 6t> per cent 
of our eggs are produced. 

Senator S^ioor. I mean to-dav ? 

Mr. Kaupp. To-day, of course, is the time when the farmere are 
getting very few eggs : that is the reason why they are high in price. 

Senator Simmons. I >ee here in the Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce for the 11 months ending in November, 1921, theie were 
exported from this country 30,5(>5.4(>3 dozens of eggs, of a value of 
?9.441,962. In the same document I read that the importation of 
eggs into this country for the 11 months ending November. 1921, 
were 2.991,562 dozen of the value of :?9i^M)i)3, eggs drieil and frozen, 
16,92<).2T() dozen of the value of $3<)C.4^. That does not indicate any 
very enormous importation as compared with the exportation? 

Mr. Kaupp. Senator, have \*ou the importations there by months ? 

Senator Si3imons. I have it here for the 11 months. 

Mr. Kaupp. The average for the 11 months? 

Senator Sim3ions. Xo: not the average. I have it for the 11 
months ending November, 1921. 

Mr. Kaupp. But have you it bv the montlis? The bulk of the 



^^^ 

Senator Sim3ions (interposing). That is the total including all of 

thrise 11 months. 

Mr. Kaupp. But what is going to happen if they send boat load 
after lK)at load over here in February and March ? 

Senator Simmons. It is included in this. 

ilr. Kai'pp. That average has a tendency to dilute this. You can 
do a great deal of injury to it in a short time — for instance, suppose it 
were GM days — whereas, if you spread it out it does not seem so serious. 

Senator Wats*;n. Do I understand that you hold some official posi- 
tion? 

Mr. Kai'pp. I am at the head of the poultry work in North Caro- 
lina, and I am secretary- of the State Poultry Association and a mem- 
l>er from the South on the committee on the defense of the poultry 
indu.strv of the American Poultry Association. 

Senator ilcLEAN. What does it cost to produce a dozen eggs m 
North Carolina? 

Mr. Kaupp. In 1920 it cost $3 to feed a hen a year. The average 
commercial hen will lay 10 dozen eggs. The average farm hen does 
not lay up to that mark. That would l)e 30 cents: but in 1921 the 
cost is less than that : it is i?2.60 a hen. according to our figures, and 
that would make it 26 cents a dozen. That is for feed alone. 
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If we market them in New York City it will cost us 7^ cents a 
dozen. That allows 35 cents for the eggs, $1.43 for the expressage, 
and 5 cents for selling. It costs $2.28 to market a case of eggs. 

Senator Simmons. But do not those figures I have just read show 
you that the eggs that are coming here from abroad are practically 
all frozen or dried eg";s ? 

Mr. Kaupp. I think approximately 80 per cent come in in the 
frozen state. I have not the exact figures, but it is in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Those eggs are used by bakers, and the baker men do not buy shell 
eggs, and they automatically pull down the whole structure. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. You spoke of $33,000,000 being the 
amount of imports. Does that include the 95,000,000 fresh eggs you 
spoke of?. 

Mr. Kaupp. The total value of imports of alubumen, yolks, and 
shell eggs was $4,000,000 in 1913 and $33,000,000 in 1919. 

Senator Freunghuysen. Would that include fresh eggs? 

Mr. Kaupp. That includes shell eggs. 

Senator Freunghuysen. Desiccated and fresh ? 

Mr. Kaupp. And frozen. 

Senator Simmons: You sav, 1919? 

Mr. Kaupp. 1919; yes, sir. This was taken from the supplement 
to the Commerce Reports. 

Senator Simmons. How many dozen were imported in 1919 ? 

Mr. Kaupp. I have not got the dozens. I have the albumen and 
yolks ; they have not been separated out. 

Senator Simmons. During the 11 months of 1921 the fresh eggs 
that came in only amounted to $900,000 ? 

Mr. Kaupp. That report w^as 95,000,000 fresh eggs or shell eggs 
brought into this country. This is 1919, Senator. 

Mr. KiRBY. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is expected to pre- 
sent some data on the vegetable oil situation. He has been engaged 
in the Orient in the service of the Department of Commerce, and he 
has heretofore filed a brief with this committee; and we have asked 
him to cover certain data that can be placed in the briefest form pos- 
sible before you, for the reason that something has arisen in the vege- 
table oil industry in this country that to our minds greatly jeopard- 
izes the cotton man, and that is the cottonseed farmer of the South. 
I am speaking now of the farmer, not those who use his materials as 
raw material for their manufacturing purposes as crushers, or who 
use material of the crushers for refining purposes. But the forgotten 
man. the farmer, is interested intensely in this matter of the free 
importation of vegetable oils from the Orient and the Tropics, and 
we want Mr. Holman to talk briefly on that subject. 

The Chairman. This subject has also been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed before the committee. 

Mr. KiRBY. In that connection, Senator, I want to tell you that 
something has arisen, and those who are our opponents in the mat- 
ter we are presenting to you are here present. I do not know whether 
they purpose being heard or not, but I presume they do. 

Cottonseed producers were really at the foundation of the organi- 
zation of the Southern Tariff Association. The cottonseed crushers 
of Texas put in with the oil largely because they recognized they were 
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being severely punished by the free list in vegetable oils. Those or- 
ganizations have gone forward and filed briefs with the advice and 
consent of the Tariff Association, presenting our problems. But it 
now narrows down to this point: We seem to have been deserted — 
that is, the farmer does — by his former allies, and this is so serious 
a matter to him that we crave your indulgence until you consider 
those particular points of the relation of the southern cotton planter 
to this problem of vegetable oils. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CHARLES W. HOLMAN, REPRESENTING NA- 
TIONAL BOARD OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. HoLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am sensible of the great courtesy 
that has been extended to me by permitting me to amplify orally 
certain facts which I presented here on the 30th in written form, at 
which, owing to the press of some 40 witnesses there was no oppor- 
tunity to discuss before you. 

Senator Smoot. What particular oil are you going to discuss ? 

Mr. HoLMAN. I am going to address myself primarily to the Man- 
churian problem, which means the soy bean oil, and make this 
general statement, that the facts which I propose to show to you in 
regard to the conditions of production, transit, and export in Man- 
churia apply generally to the Orient. 

Senator Smoot. You want more than 2 cents a gallon? 

Mr. Hoi.MAN. Yes. We have asked for 4 cents on soy bean, coconut, 
and cottonseed oil ; 4^ cents on peanut oil ; J cents a pound on cotton- 
seed and soy beans, and 2 cents a pound on copra, leaving the posi- 
tion of the National Board of Farm Organizations, which I represent, 
undecided as to the duty which we should ask on peanuts. We are 
undecided, because we wish to coincide with whatever views are taken 
on this matter before the committee by the peanut association. 

I doubt if any thorough investigation of the Manchuria soy-bean 
production was made prior to 1918, when the United States Food 
Administrator sent me to Japan and to Manchuria, and later into 
Siberia, primarily to make a survey of the manufacturing capacity 
of Japan and Manchuria, the stocks on hand, and the conditions 
surrounding the production and marketing of the crop. 

In cooperation with the various consuls and the commercial at- 
taches in those two countries, I collected and got together some in- 
formation. Since that time, on certain parts of the information, I 
have endeavored to keep it up to date. 

As Mr. Kirby remarked, a condition has arisen in the vegetable- 
oil interests of this country which make it imperative that the truth 
be told this committee in regard to the conditions which we found. 

To this, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your attention very visually 
to the type of man whom the American cottonseed farmer and dairy- 
man, flax grower, corn producer, and hog man is required to compete 
against. The hut shown in one of the pictures [exhibiting pictures 
to the committee] is a hut common to millions and millions of people 
in this pioneer country of northern Manchuria. The country itself — 
the two Manchurias — includes an area equal in size to Texas and 
Minnesota combined. The total population of the two countries is 
about 20,000,000 people, variously estimated. The Chinese census is 
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always inaccurate, and nobody knows exactly, except by the fact that 
immigration into northern Manchuria is proceeding at a very rapid 
rate, estimated to absorb new farm land at from 5 to 8 and even 10 per 
cent a year, depending upon the market prices. There is of arable 
land in these two countries — the three eastern Provinces — sufficient 
land to care for 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 Chinese. 

The rate of increase of soy-bean production is such that at the end 
of 10 or 15 years we may face the exportation from that country of 
as much soy-bean oil as we now produce in terms of cottonseed oil in 
this countr}^ under normal crop conditions. 

The Chinese farmer has extended his farms in this country, even 
under pioneer conditions, as far as 250 miles from the railroad. 
He farms on a very economic basis and a very sensible one. He 
produces enough to live on so far as his own simple needs are con- 
cerned, and those of the numerous retinue of minor persons in the 
family, who help him on the farm — he generally farms on the basis 
of 50 per cent of his laid to produce enough to live on, and 50 per 
cent goes into soy beans and into grain for market purposes, and that 
would be wheat. Generally he does as the southern cotton farmer 
does, puts it mainly into soy beans, which is the best money crop for 
him. So that his soy-bean crop is a surplus money crop, and irre- 
spective of the market price to him, it does represent an accumula- 
tion in fortune. 

When the crops are grown, thej^ are moved, as I said, 250 miles 
often to the railroad, in transporting conveyances of this character. 
[Exhibiting photograph to the committee.] These are pictures. 
Senator Smoot, which I took showing the large trains of products 
going to market, four or five ponies hitched to a wooden-wheel cart, 
and on those carts ordinarily go five baks of beans, and it takes them 
a great many days to make the journey. But they have plenty of 
time; they have no expense, because when they reach the Chinese 
end the droppings of the manure from the horses is considered to be 
sufficient remuneration for their lodging expenses at that time, and 
they carry their own feed for their horses. 

Under those conditions you can see that it does not matter — and 
this is a very big point which I wish to emphasize — whether the 
price of soy beans be low or high, the Chinese farmer can afford to 
continue for, perhaps, an indefinite time in producing the crop under 
these conditions of living, and the rates of production have been 
steadily increasing during the last 10 years. In fact, the industry is 
almost a new industry in this country. 

I made a survey or the commercial exports from the 10 principal 
stations guarding the boundaries of Manchuria as the only possible 
basis from which we could estimate the commercial production. 

By calculating the exports of soy beans, then making the calcula- 
tions between the exports of soy-bean oil and soy-bean cake, we 
reached the following sums : In 1911 the total of these commodities, 
in terms of soy beans, was 1,724,292 short tons; in 1919 it had in- 
creased to 2,306,017 short tons. 

You can readily calculate from a simple arithmetical progression 
what this increased acreage would mean at 5 or 6 per cent, or even 
8 per cent in the amount they are producing. Since the oil content 
of the soy bean varies all the way from 9 per cent in the cheaper, 
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poorer varieties, up to as high as 18 cents for the richer oils, we 
generally figure we are safe in saying that 12 per cent oil extraction 
is a proper thing to calculate on. 

I will also file soma data which I secured this afternoon, to bring 
up these figures to date. On the details I am absolutely sure I am 
correct, as we took them from the Chinese maritime customs re- 
ports, but the additions are hastily done. However, the additions 
show that in terms of beans the 1920 production of Manchuria was 
equal to 1,746,335 tons of beans. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been said by certain representatives of 
great refining interests in this country and by large importers of 
these oils that the emergency tariff bill, which went into effect last 
spring, has had the effect of removing the United States buyers from 
.active operation in the Orient, thereby putting the oriental seller 
of these oils at the mercy entirely of the European buyers, or such 
other buyers as may be. 

I am going to introduce a set of figures here, also taken from the 
Chinese maritime customs reports, which will show that the diversion 
of soy beans and soy bean oil to other parts of the world than the 
United States began in 1919 and continued progessively in 1920. 
The figures for 1921 are not available, except for the first two quar- 
ters, and those would hardly be considered adequate enough for these 
purposes. I wish to file this data which I have taken to-day from 
the original reports of the Chinese maritime customs. 

The Chairman. They may be filed with your testimony. 

Mr. HoLMAN. They show conclusively the conditions. 

(The data referred to and submitted by Mr. Holman is here 
printed in full, as follows:) 

Exports from China to various countries. 
[Taken from Chinese Maritime Customs Report .J 



Country. 



Beans, yellow: 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

Russia and Siberia , 

Russia, Amur ports , 

Russia, Pacific ports 

Japan, Formosa 

United States, Hawaii 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

French Indo-China 

Siam , 

Singapore and Straits Settlements . 

Dutch East Indies 

Turkey 

Italy 

Korea 

Bean oil: 

Great Britain 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

F ussia, land frontier 

Russia, Amur ports 

Russia, Pacific ports 

Japan and Formosa 

Canada 

United States and Hawaii , 



Unit. 



1917 



Piculs. 
do. 



.do 6,830 

.do I 257,157 

.do I 5.418,092 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



994,789 

17.726 

520,297 



1,632 
867 



1918 



643 

5,614 

1.366,818 

3,891,530 

16 

143,903 



2,533 

2,181 

4, 394 

66,847 

335, 167 



177,539 



2,132 



5, 541 
11,524 

2,737 
87.673 

4,001 
2, 136, 746 



1919 



1,236,753 



6.787 

579,466 

955,075 

5,360,590 

15 

760,806 

33,457 

3,446 

17 

27,001 

6,459 

78,230 

386,172 

1,199,546 



208, .389 



257, 580 

15,875 

70, 572 

19,882 

57,840 

1,679 

12,730 

9,134 

10,913 

628,921 

9,412 

729,544 



1920 



285,6a'> 

33,167 

1,206 

3,768 

588,560 

4,986,722 

S96 

696,377 

2,977 



63,357 
12,890 
112,014 
036,589 
393,706 
1,686 
143, 101 

85,009 

72,226 

623,206 

23,528 

10,711 

40,919 

2,440 

9,001 

1,146 

283,119 



470, 145 
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Exports from China to various countries — Continued. 



Country. 



German;] 
Austria-Hungary . 



Bean oil — Continued. 

Sweden 

ny.. 

l-H! 

Korea 
Beans, green: 

Great Britain 

Russia, Amur ports 

Kussia, Pacific ports 

Japan, Formosa 

United States, Hawaii 

France ; 

Siam 

Singapore and Straits Settlements . 

Dutcn East Indies 

British India 

Korea 



Unit. 



Picul? 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 



^.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
...do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
...do. 



1917 



48,876 
386 



1918 



23,611 



19 

93,973 

35 



235 

8,715 
6,278 
4,299 



1919 



108,646 

173 

83 

14,343 

168 

218 

5 

243,259 

512 



378 

61,542 

10,574 

180,925 

34,974 



1920 



49, 579 

28,980 

107 

5,284 



14 
192,695 



165 

838 

32,075 

6,474 

67,306 

9,354 



Exports of Manchuria soy-bean oil, 1920. 

[Chinese Maritime Custom Reports.] 

Custom station : Picuis. 

Sansing 2, 474 

Manchouli 2,037 

Harbin 10,401 

Suifenho 954 

Hunchun 1,255 

Lunchingtsun 995 

Antung - 4, 509 

Dairen 1, 755, 943 

Newchwang 42, 405 



Tot^al 1, 820, 973 

Exports of Matiehuria green and yellow soya beans, 1920. 

[Chinese Maritime Custom Reports.] 



Sansing 

Manchouli 

Harbin 

Suifenho 

Hunchun 

Lungchingtsun. 



Green. 



Piculs. 



Yellow. 



Piculs. 

844,694 

1,103 

3,952 

588,560 

9,598 

84,022 



Antung 

Tatunkow. . . 

Dairen 

Newchwang. 

Total.. 



Green. 



Piculs. 
11,777 



217, 103 
106,440 



335,320 



Yellow. 



Piculs. 

229,618 

9,221 

8,112,260 

660,411 



10,543,339 



Exports of Manchuria green and yelloic soya beans, 1921. 

[Chinese Maritime Custom Reports.] 



Customs stations: 

Sansing 

Manchouli 

Harbin (beans and 

peas} 

.Suifenho 

Hunchun 



Green. 



Piculs. 



YeUow. 



Piculs. 



11,459 



246 



Customs stations — Con. 

Lungchingtsun 

Antung 

Tatunkow 

Dairen ^ 

Newchwang 



Green. 



Piculs. 



18,235 
17,374 



YeUow. 



Picnls. 
48,882 
12,628 



2,922,940 
99,279 
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Exports of Manchuria bean cake, 1920, 

[Cliinose Maritime Custom Reports.] 

Custom stations: Picuis. 

Sansing 19, 284 

Harbin 75 

Suifenho 74, 028. 

Hunchun 10, 9»12 

Lungchingtsun 3, 593 

Antung '- 950, 710 

Dairen ■- 16, 856, 660 

Newchwang 2, 805, 618 

Total 20, 720, 880 

Senator Simmons. Did I understand you to say that you had no 
available data showing the importations of soy beans into this 
country ? 

Mr. HoLMAN. Xo, sir ; I did not say that, Senator. I said that the 
original exports from Mancliuria — I am considering this problem 
not from the relation of our imports from Manchuria, but of the 
amount of products Manchuria produced and where Manchuria ships 
these to all parts of the w^orld, the United States included. 

Senator Simmons. And you are not speaking about imports into 
the United States? 

Mr. Holman. Xot at the present moment, Senator. Under those 
conditions, Senators, with these products being diverted a year 
earlier than the emergency bill went into operation, I think that 
their argument is bound to fall to the ground, especially when you 
take into consideration this fact, that American importers have 
never had very efficient business relationships in Manchuria which 
would enable them to procure their original products at prices com- 
parable with what the Japanese buyers like Mitsui & Co., Suzuki 
Shoten, and Danish East Asiatic companies have been able to do. 

More than that, on the 1st day of February, 1919, in response to a 
cable from Paris from Mr. Hover, I made a rough calculation of the 
surplus in Manchuria, both the combined manufacturing capacity 
of the Manchuria mills and the Japanese mills. Roughly speaking, 
there were approximately 700,000 tons of soy beans at country sta- 
tions — more than could possibly be manufactured over there. The 
armistice came on, and ocean tonnage went down and the other 
countries were able then to absorb a part of that. 

I wish to call your attention to the vastness of this industry as 
shown by the photographs taken by the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment at Dairen, which is the largest export point of the beans in 
that country. 

If the importer hopes to continue to secure soy beans and soy-bean 
oil from Manchuria at prices by which they can compete with Eu- 
ropeans, they must use the same kind of buying methods, they must 
use the comprador system. They must have their machinery reach- 
ing back into the country districts. They can not afford any longer 
to continue to buy oil at the speculative prices which are named on 
the Dairen exchange or with the vast costs that come between that 
and the original producers of the product when they buy c. i. f. 
at Seattle or San Francisco. 

I wish to quote at this time a paragraph from a memorandum 
given to me in 1918 by Baron Takaki, of the third tier of princes 
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in the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, at one time in charge of the Jfew York 
office. He is now dead. 
In this paragraph he said [reading] : 

The coconut oil produced in Japan is principally destined for Europe, Asiatic 
Russia, and America, but owing to the present scarcity of space and the diffi- 
culties of agreements on prices, the export outloolt at present is not very hope- 
ful. Russia being in a state of turmoil, transportation facilities are badly in- 
terrupted and trade is almost suspended ; consequently practically all the ex- 
ports o^ coconut oil to-day are made to America. 

During this period America furnished the principal market for 
these products, yet these gentlemen come into the country with their 
propaganda and say that since the emergency tariff has been put on 
the coming back of the European buyers has had the effect of lower- 
ing the prices of these oils over in the Orient. We maintain that the 
world-wide economic conditions are more responsible than you 
could possibly hope or expect the emergency tariff to be. 

I wish, also, to read you one paragraph from a statement which 
was given to me by Consul Williamson in 1918. 

Senator Jones. Let me see if I understand your argument. Do 
you mean to say that the American market for the soy bean and 
those oils has not been interfered with by the emergency tariff? 

Mr. HoLMAN. No, sir. I did not quite intend to say that. Senator. 
I do say this: That the coming back into the market of twenty! 
some odd countries that formerly were shut off during the war from 
this source has brought in extra competition with America to secure 
these oils. 

I said that the superior buying powers of some of these countries 
enables them to purchase these oils cheaper than American concerns 
can now do, and that if the American concerns used efficiency meth- 
ods they could buy these oils and the beans at prices which would 
enable them to pay the tariff rate of 4 cents on oil which we are 
taking. 

Senator Jones. Is it not your purpose to keep them out of the 
American market? 

Mr. HoLMAN. We are hoping to do so. 

Senator Jones. Apparently you are arguing to the opposite con- 
clusion. 

Mr. HoLMAN. I have no confidence in the American business men 
having the patience to use the British and the Danish methods of 
buving. 

Mr. KiRBY. May I just interrupt for a moment? You gentlemen 
do not understand each other, because Mr. Holman is answering the 
argument which has not been submitted to you, but which has been 
broadcasted very widely among the parties interested in the vege- 
table-oil industry to the effect that but for the emergency tariff we 
would be enjoying a tremendous business to-day in oriental oils, the 
effect of which would be to put up the price of cotton seed in this 
country. 

Mr. HoLMAN. I am trying to show that the superior purchasing 
power of these other nations caused them to get this oil at those 
points, and that they would have gotten it anyway even under free 
trade. 

Senator Jones. This country has exported that oil and other oils 
in competition here? 
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Mr. HoLMAN. Yes, sir.' 

Senator Jones. And the other day we had some gentleman here — 
I forget his name — who tried to convince us that the tariff had a very 
deleterious effect on the industry and that it was interfering with the 
cottonseed-oil industry. ^^ 

Mr; HoLMAN. I am not advised of just what the gentleman said. 

Senator Jones. I just inquired awhile ago 

A YoiCE. He is right here, if he is wanted. 

Senator Jones. That is the gentleman over there to whom I refer. 

Mr. HoLMAN. I have no doubt that the refiners might desire to 
show that they are buying down in that way. ^ It is natural to assume 
that if you put up a 2-cent wall it interferes. 

Senator Jones. His contention went further than that ; that it in- 
terfered with the American foreign market for the American prod- 
uct, if I remember what his testimony was. 

Mr. HoLMAN. My contention is, gentlemen, that the United States 
being normally on a surplus basis so far as the aggregation of oils 
and fats is concerned, it is not necessary to go to the Orient for sup- 
plies which come in directly in competition with our domestic-grown 
supplies for that purpose. The domestic-grown supplies for that pur- 
pose — the soil-bean oil comes into direct competition with the cotton- 
seed oil ; soy-bean cake comes into direct competition with cottonseed 
cake. The interchangeableness of these various oils makes them a 
very subtile subject to handle, and you must remember that when 
you speak of soy-bean oil that it has the manufacturing possibility 
of being utilized in many ways as a substitute for flaxseed oid and 
for cottonseed oil ; it goes into other products such as were formerly 
supplied by coconut oil or peanut oil. 

There is a great interchangeability in the oils, and it seems' hardly 
reasonable that the group of our organizations^the farmers' union, 
for example, who represent a large percentage of the cotton pro- 
ducers, at least the organized ones — should encourage large refining 
and importing houses to bring in an oil which directly competes with 

the cottonseed oil. 

If I may continue on this paragraph, I wish to quote from this doc- 
ument which was handed me by Consul Williamson, then at Diaren, 
in regard to the wages of workmen in a large Japanese-controlled 
mill at that point. It says [reading] : 

The workmen employed by the miU numbers 64, consisting of 24 Japanese, 
who were all skiUed operatives, and 40 Chiniese, of whom half were employed 
In the mill while the other half are employed outside in labor such as the 
transfer of beans from railway tracks to the silo. None of the Chinese are used 
for anything but purely manual labor. They receive wages running from 60 
sen to 27 sen per diem. 

The exchange value of the sen at that time on United States gold 
drafts which I cashed was about 51 sen to the dollar. The official rate 
was 49.60. [Reading resumed.] 

The highest-paid Japanese receives 2 yen a day and the lowest 80 sen. The 
numbers given above do not include the small office and laboratory staff of 
six or eight Japanese. 

I asked a gentleman who was in the audience to give me a memo- 
randum of the wages paid in his mill at Dallas, Tex., in 1918 and 
1921. He informed me that in 1918 pan shovers were receiving $3.50 
per day; in 1919, $5.50; and in 1921, $3.50. 
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In the linter room the workers were receiving $3 in 1918, $4.75 in 
1919, and $3 in 1921. 

. Ordinary labor was receiving $2.50 in 1918, $3.50 in 1919, and $2.50 
in 1921. 

A comparison of those prices showed a difference in the labor 
charges for crushing the produce in Dairen as compared with Dallas, 
Tex., in those particular ye^rs. 

I am not surprised that American capital is now longing to estab- 
lish soy-bean oil mills in the Orient. 

The acre yield in Manchuria is about 15 bushels to the acre, a bushel 
weighing 60 pounds, or about 900 pounds to the acre. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to conclude by saying that this question 
must be judged in its very broadest aspects. It seems to me that it is 
a question of whether several million farmers shall be protected or 
whether several hundred importers and refiners shall be protected. 
We believe that the soap men will receive adequate protection under 
the drawback clause, if they arrange their bookkeeping to keep the 
accounting. 

As the Manchurian industry begins to develop, machinery as well 
as hand labor, you will find these Chinese workmen having their 
labor multiplied eight or nine or ten times and their wage costs not 
rising in proportion. 

As the transportation of the products begins to use the tank 
steamer instead of the present expensive method of shipping, to 
various parts of the world, you will find these products laid down 
«ven cheaper in America and in Europe. 

I have here a picture of the first tank steamer that ever — and, I 
believe, the only one — left Dairen. That vessel was commandeered 
during the war. It was the steamer ^^^raZ, of the Standard Oil Co., 
and was loaded by Mitsui & Co. for shipment to this country. It 
took 165 hours to load that vessel by the primitive methods they had. 
Of course, if they put in proper pumping apparatus they will be 
able to do it in a much shorter space of time, and we sincerely hope 
that, so far as vegetable oils are concerned, that this committee will 
hear the voice of the American fanners, who are a unit, so far as I 
understand this question, and are agreed as to the rates I have pre- 
sented before you. 

Mr. KiRBT. We will ask that Mr. John B. Pinner, of Virginia, be 
heard on peanuts. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. B. PINNER, REPRESENTING PEANUT 

INDUSTRY, SUFFOLK, VA. 

Mr. Pinner. Unaccustomed to address a body like this, I shall 
have to crave your kind indulgence, and I can say that the remarks I 
make will have one merit and that will be the merit of brevity. 

We have filed with the committees of the House and the 'Senate 
our briefs. We do not know that we can add very much to those 
briefs except to call your attention again to them and to request that 
they be perused once more. 

1 am representing to-day the growers of peanuts in their raw 
state and the millmen, the shelled peanuts and the peanuts in the 
shell. 

60713— 22— PT 57 4 
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We think that if you contemplate for one moment the necessity 
of some protection to the American grower you will find that we are 
representingr perhaps an investment in the business of about $108,- 
000,000. We are representing: about 110,000 heads of farmers' fami- 
lies in the South Avho fjrow peanuts, about 10,000 people who are 
enora^ed in the milling of peanuts, for peanuts can not be sold imme- 
diately from the farm but have to ffo through a process of milling 
in order to be placed upon the market; that is, peanuts for the pur- 
pose of roasting and for the shelled peanuts which ^o into the con- 
fections and by-products. 

Therefore, we think that it is an industry which should be care- 
fully considered in all of its relations, and we find that we are op- 
posed by the importations of peanuts from China through Japan, 
and our contention is that it is impossible for our American farmers 
in the Southland where peanuts are grown to compete with the 
Asiatic labor and with the cheap ocean freights and sell our product 
at anything like cost of production. 

Senator Smoot. Are you changing the request made by others as 
to the amount that should be imposed on peanuts ? 

Mr. Pinner. Jfo, sir. 

Senator Smoot. What are you asking for? 

Mr. Pinner. We are asking for 4 cents a pound. 

Senator Smoot. For the shelled and unshelled? 

Mr. Pinner. Shelled and peanuts in the shell. 

Senator Smoot, The House gave you 3 cents a pound for un- 
shelled and 4 cents for shelled ? 

Mr. Pinner. Yes, sir. We are asking 4 cents on either one of 
those We find that there has been a very large importation of pea- 
nuts from year to year from China, until 1920 it resolved itself into 
the enormous amount of 120,000,000 pounds of shelled peanuts and 
12,000,000 pounds of peanuts in the shell which came into this coun- 
try in 1920. 

The condition of our peanut growers is deplorable at this time. 
There is not any question about the fact that we have arable land 
suitable for the cultivation of peanuts equivalent to about 9,000,000 
acres which can supply all the peanuts that we need in this country 
for all the demands which have arisen and which will likely arise. 
We are asking not for a prohibitive tariff ; we are asking that there 
shall be just an equalization comparable with conditions of produc- 
ing the peanuts abroad and that of the production of peanuts in this 
country. 

The Chairman. Will you explain why you make no difference in 
your request between shelled peanuts and unshelled peanuts, but ask 
for the same tariff on each ? 

Mr. Pinner. Well, because the prices have been just about the 
same for shelled and unshelled because the production and the mill- 
ing will be about equal as they are put out to the market. 

The Chairman. Is that because you use a different kind for those 
which you shell? 

Mr. Pinner. Yes, sir; and those that are in the shell. We have 
to use the largest peanuts for the roasting purposes, and the shelling 
stock is the lower grade, but the cost is about the same. 
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We have raised this year, under adverse conditions, about 4,000,000 
bags of peanuts. That has supplied and will supply, without the 
importation of a single bag from anywhere, all that we shall demand. 

The Chairman. How many pounds are there to the bag? 

Mr. Pinner. In the farmer s hands good Virginia run from 70 
to 85 pounds to the bag. 

We find that the price of peanuts now absolutely is so low that 
practically our farming element who raise peanuts are in desperate 
straits. They are unable to pay their bills; they are unable to pay 
their taxes ; they are unable to pay their debts to the banks. I have 
just learned, in fact, that some of our farmers have absolutely at 
this Christmas time had to withdraw their children from school 
and put them to work. They are not clothed properly, and they are 
in bad condition; they are in distress, gentlemen, and were it not 
for the support which the War Finance Corporation has brought to 
this present crop we do not know where our peanuts would have 
gone. We could not have used them at all; they would have gone 
possibly into the feeding of hogs or some other similar uses. The 
War Finance Corporation has made arrangements for the advance- 
ment of $1,000,000 to the Peanut Growers' Exchange, who are farmers 
organized for the purpose of not doing anything, as I understand it, 
except to prevent the glutting of the market at times during the 
season, and to try to hold the price at some point where it will enable 
them to live and produce peanuts. 

Senator Jones. Have the operations of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion resulted in raising the price of peanuts ? 

Mr. Pinner. It has not, sir, on account of the fact that we have 
produced so many peanuts this year. A great portion of the South 
has been driven to the culture of peanuts by reason of the invasion 
of the boll weevil, and they found that peanuts were a substitute 
which was very helpful. 

But, in addition to that, we had a larger acreage planted to peanuts 
this last season — 120 per cent increase, perhaps, in the acreage, and 
the yield was very much larger than was anticipated ; and in order to 
avoid the glutting of the market, the Peanut Growers' Exchange, 
which is composed of 5,100 farmers of the country, have applied 
to the War Finance Corporation to relieve them, if possible, and 
to keep these peanuts from being thrown upon the market. But 
despite that fact the prices are low and below the cost of produc- 
tion at this time, which has produced this distressing condition, 
which we have referred to. 

Senator Jones. I just wonder how that can result in any perma- 
nent benefit to the peanut producers. 

Mr. Pinner. It will result in this benefit — that we will be able, 
possibly, to so increase the demand or regulate the demand for 
peanuts that the farmers eventually, months from now, in the early 

Sart of the summer, will be able to have a price for their peanuts, 
►ut if thrown on the market now it will be disastrous to them. 
Senator Simmons. You think that lowering the price is due to the 
importation of foreign peanuts ? 

Mr. Pinner. Yes, sir. 1 think j^ou will find an answer to that in 
the effect that the emergency tariff bill has had. You take the 
.Pacific coast, for instance, from which we have heretofore been prac- 
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tically excluded by the importrttion of peanuts, for the last six 
months of the year 1921, from June until December 1, we have been 
able to sell on the Pacific coast about 2,684,000 pounds of peanuts, 
' while for the six months, preceding that we were only able to sell 
about 645,000 pounds. Thiey practically excluded usi from the 
Pacific coast. 

Senator Simmons. Can you give the committee the American pro- 
duction of peanuts ? 

Mr. Pinner. That is variable, sir. It has increased 

Senator Simmons (interposing). This year. 

Mr. Pinner. About 4,000,000 bags, according to our estimates. 

Senator Simmons. How many bushels to a bag? 

Mr. Pinner. Well, 30 pounds to a bushel. 

Senator Simmons. You said 4,000,000 bags? 

Mr. Pinner. That is, 4 bushels to a bag: 22 pounds of Virginia 
l^eanuts make a bushel and 30 pounds of Spanish peanuts make a 
bushel. 

When I spoke about that, perhaps, I have localized it too much. 
Senator. I had in mind our own production of Virginia peanuts in 
Virginia and Xorth Carolina. I have not the data for the produc- 
tion of the Spanish peanuts in the States of Alabama and Georgia. 
1 was only referring to the States of Xorth Carolina and Virginia; 
but you can add to that, of course, all of the production of the 
Southern States — Georgia, Alabama, Oklahoma — where they raise a 
small quantity — and of Texas. 

Senator Simmons. Virginia produces how many bags? 

Mr. Pinner. Virginia produces 4,000,000 bags of peanuts; that is 
our estimate ; it is a very difficult proposition to get at. 

Senator Simmons. That is about 16,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Pinner. Yes, sir. It is a very difficult proposition to get at 
the actual production of peanu'^s ; but we only have to estimate that 
from the best information we can get, because every farmer prac- 
tically has his own warehouse. This year we have been able to get 
at it very close, because the organization known as the Peanut Grow- 
ers' Exchange, who send their peanuts under local management to 
the warehouses in various cities, have gathered the information. 
They have, perhaps, already sent to them about 6,000 bags, and they 
say they control a million bags. 

Senator Simmons. It would be safe to say if these two States pro- 
duce 16,000,000 bushels there is something around 30,000,000 or 
40,000,000 bushels produced in the United States ? 

Mr. Pinner. I suspect so. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think that the emergency tariff is not 
sufficient? 

Mr. Pinner. We do not, sir. We undertake to get the rate, for 
which we ask in this tariff bill, from the best information we could 
have as to the cost of production in this country as compared with 
the cost of production abroad. 

Senator Jones. As to the consumption, according to the colloquy 
to which I have just listened, we produce in this country about 35,- 
000,000 bushels of peanuts a year. That is about one-third of a bushel 
or more than one-third of a bushel for every inhabitant in the United 
States. Do we consume that many peanuts? 
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Mr. Pinner. I hope so. I hope that they will do so, if they do not 
already. We have a very large crop this year, perhaps the largest 
we ever had. 

Senator Jones. Have we ever exported any peanuts? 

Mr. Pinner. A very small quantity. Our exports of peanuts da 
not amount to anything. I have it set forth in the brief. The export 
of peanuts is limited. We only exported in 1920 about 14,000,000 
pounds, and we have not done any exporting at all in the last two 
years. It is impossible for us to do that on account of other condi- 
tions in reference to the exporting of any goods. 

The American producer of peanuts feels that he is entitled to and 
should have protection. 

I wish to say, incidentally, gentlemen, that the peanut, as you 
know, had a very humble origin. It has been a symbol of the things 
which are small in this life. It has grown into prominence as a very 
valuable food, a food which practically contains all the elements of 
sustenance. 

Senator Simmons. The importation of peanuts seem to be very, 
very small now. 

Mr. Pinner. The emergency tariff bill has practically saved us^ 
so far as that is concerned. In addition to the large crops we have 
produced, if we have the importation of Asiatic crops, it is impossible 
to tell where we will be. There is still a very large quantity left in 
the ports of Seattle and San Francisco, and possibly Vancouver, of 
the foreign peanuts brought in before, but at very high prices, and 
they are waiting before they do anything with them. 

Senator Simmons. You recognize the fact that for a little while 
there has been a constant diminution in the amount of peanuts im- 
ported into this country. That was going before the emergency 
tariff? 

Mr. Pinner. Imported into this country ? 
. Senator Simmons. Yes. Before the emergency tariff it was shown 
upon the floor of the Senate that since the armistice, in the latter 
years, the importations of peanuts had fallen off very greatly. 

Mr. Pinner. You are speaking about the importations ? 

Senator Simmons. Importations. I am referring now to the six 
months before the emergency tariff law was adopted — six months 
immediately preceding the adoption of the first emergency tariff act, 
the importations of peanuts had greatly fallen off. 

Mr. Pinner. Would you care for the figures of the Department 
of Agriculture ? They are in the brief. You will find the reverse 
of that — and that there has been an increase of importations from 
year to year, until in 1820 we had this enormous amount. 

Senator Simmons. What I mean to say is that it was clearly 
shown when the emergency tariff act was passed that during the six 
months immediately preceding the passage of that act, from month 
to month, the amount of peanut importations had fallen off, and im- 
mediately before that act was passed the importation of peanuts 
was very small. 

Mr. Pinner. But you must take into consideration that the United 

States placed an embargo. 

Senator Simmons. That was after the war; there was not an 
embargo at that time. 
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'Mr. KiRBY. We would like to have Mr. Eve, of South Carolina, 
address you on vegetable oils. He is a cottonseed crusher. 

STATEMENT OF H£. EDWAED EYE, CHAELESTOK, S. C. 

Mr. Eve. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a big subject you 
have given me, and I do not propose to try to cover it. I just wanjt 
to add a word or two of testimony as to the condition of our southern 
farmers and their needs, not only in Virginia, as Mr. Pinner has 

f)ointed out, but throughout the South and the Southeast particu- 
arly. The growers of peanuts and the growers of cotton, the sellers 
of the cotton seed — I want to make an appeal for some relief for 
these men in their present conditions. I was raised a farmer, and I 
am still a farmer at heart, and I am in close sympathy with the 
problems of the farmer, and I realize now that they are in desperate 
need on account mainly of the boll weevil having knocked out the 
crop and made cotton unprofitable in the Southern and Southeastern 
States, and foreseeing the boll weevil encroaching on the South 
Carolina territory, I have been boosting the growing of peanuts there 
as a substitute* crop, feeling that that was the best crop available 
and the most practical thing. 

Senator Smoot. Are you speaking for peanuts? 

Mr. Eve. I am coming to oil. I am just getting started, so to speak. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Watson. He is getting oiled up. [Laughter.] 

Senator Smoot. What are you asking for'^ 

Mr. Eve. I think that a duty of 4i cents would be ample pro- 
tection. The peanut planters have had a hard time since the war 
prices have de-lined, and they really need protection asi^ainst the im- 
portation of Chinese peanuts — Chinese peanuts, which came in in 
such volume that it put the price down to where it is not profitable 
to grow them, as you all know, at that present price, that neither 
the oil mills nor the shellers can pay for them; and I think that 
the duty as suggested would solve this problem. I think that the 
duty that we have this year is the only thing that saved the peanut 
grower from being absolutely wiped out. I think that the peanuts 
would be coming in here now and reducing the price even lower than 
it is, though it is below the cost of production. I want to make refer- 
ence to an argument that is going to follow — the announ ement ot 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers' Association favoring the repeal 
of taxes on oils. I think that the importation of peanut oils and 
other vegetable oils is in competition with the production of peanuts 
and cotton seed in this country, and I do not think that the arguments 
that these refiners and the impoiters put forward are valid. When 
they are given, I ask that you scrutinize them very carefully. I 
believe that the fact that they propose to import oriental oils here 
and refine them and put the finished products in Europe will act 
just the opposite from the way they predict — instead of putting the 
price of oil up in this country and in Europe that it will be an addi- 
tional seller in the European market. 

Senator Jones. Do you represent the producer of the oil — ^the 

mills? 
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Mr. Eve. Yes; the shellers of peanuts and the producers; and I 
a member of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers' Association and Pea- 
nut Association. 

Senator Jones. Do you export any of your product ? 
Mr. Eve. No ; we simply crusli and shell and sell locally. Gentle- 
men, that is the point I want to make, that when we import these 
oils and pass them on to Europe and put two sellers there, I believe 
it will depress the European market more than it has now, and 
that will have a bad effect on our own market, because Europe can 
now buy from the Orient and they can not buy from us. But, if 
we can get the oriental oil here and sell it to Europe thvouirh this 
country, where it will put two sellers on the European market, it 
would have a depressing effect there ; and that is ths reason, I think, 
that their argument does not hold water. 

Senator Jones. Your argument means this, then, does it not : That 
you are only going to produce enough to supply the American mar- 
ket, and you want control of the American market ? 
Mr. Eve. That is the idea. 

Senator Jones. I know of no way that you come in competition 
with these oils which find a market m Europe. 

Mr. Eve. I think with the reduced cotton crop that we are not going 
to produce more in this country than we need here. We can practi- 
cally consume it all here. We do not need oriental oils and we need 
protection. 

Senator Jones. What I mean is that you will not have a surplus 
of any oils for export, and therefore the gentleman who told us the 
other day that the tariff was interfering with the foreign market for 
these American-produced oils did not have a valid argument. 

Mr. Eve. I do not see how our tariff can interfere with the foreign 
mamet. They assume that the foreign retaliatory duties are going 
to be taken off if we would take off duties on oil. 

Senator Jones. You do not want the duty taken off of o 1, as I 
understand it? 
Mr. Eve. No. 

Senator Jones. Then, how do you expect them to take off their 
duties ? 

Mr. Eve. I am saying that the argument of the importers and ex- 
porters is that we take the duty off of oil coming into this country so 
that other countries will take off the duties they have put on our oils. 
But we get our oil from the Orient and we ship to Europe, a differ- 
ent market altogether. I do not believe Europe will reduce their 
duties because we reduce ours, or take their duties off. 

STATEMENT OF MB. F. W. RAMSEY, CLEVELAND METAL 

PRODUCTS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Ramsey. I represent the group that Mr. Vits and Mr. Harri- 
son, manufacturers of aluminum ware, are in. 

Senator MoCumber. You speak for that group ? 

Mr. Eamsey. Yes, sir; and the Cleveland Metal Products Co., of 
Cleveland. 

I am here, gentlemen, on behalf of the tariff committee of alumi- 
num ware manufacturers, to add a statement to the statements previ- 
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ously filed in support of a higher rate of duty than that indicated in 
the House bill. The tariff committee of aluminum ware manufac- 
turers has submitted to the Finance Committee of the Senate a brief 
and supplement thereto supporting an appeal for an ad valorem 
duty of 45 per cent plus 15 cents per pound specific as applied to 
aluminum ware, based on the American valuation. 

In the hearing granted this committee on August 23 last, one of 
the members of this Finance Committee called our attention to the 
fact that 45 per cent ad valorem duty based on foreign valuation had 
afforded the industry sufficient protection before the war, and sug- 
gested that 45 per cent ad valorem based on American valuation for 
the new program should be sufficient. Acting upon this suggestion 
the committee has been endeavoring through further study and in- 
vestigation to justify the withdrawal of its appeal for 15 cents per 
pound specific in addition to the 45 per cent ad valorem, and this 
further study has brought us to the conclusion that the industry can, 
with careful management, taking advantage of all possible improve- 
ments in manufacturincr procesvses, and of reducing labor and ma- 
terial costSj get along with 45 per cent ad valorem without any addi- 
tional specific. 

Senator Jones. May I ask how much ad valorem would be 15 per 
cent specific? 

Mr. Ramsey. Substantially 10 per cent ad valorem. So if that 
had been granted it would have been equivalent to 55 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Senator Smoot. On American valuation? 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes. The investigation of our aluminum ware tariff 
committee, as just concluded, makes perfectly certain that the mini- 
mum requirement of this industry is 45 per cent ad valorem, based 
on American valuation. 

Our figures, based on actual instances of consignments of foreign 
aluminum received and sold in the Ignited States during the past 
year and bona fide quotations recently made by (xerman exporters, 
evidence the heed of protection in amount ranging from 37 per cent 
ad valorem in the lowest instance to 82 per cent ad valorem in the 
highest American valuation. We are convinced that the average 
need is in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. We will submit exhibits 
which support this contention. 

If the basis is to be foreign valuation, these same examples show 
a requirement in ad valorem duty based on foreign valuation rang- 
ing from 73 per cent in the lowest instance to 667 per cent in the 
highest, which proves conclusively the necessity in this industry of 
American valuation for ad valorem duties. It would seem practically 
impossible to arrive at a fixed ad valorem rate based on foreign val- 
uations on account of the enormous variations. 

These tremendous discrepancies are due, of course, to the fact that 
the examples shown in our exhibits were compiled over a period of 
the last few months during which fluctuations in the value of the 
German mark have been most erratic. 

We have considered the propriety of our attempting to state what 
ad valorem dut^r we would need if foreign valuation is to come, but 
find it is impossible to do so because a statement made to-day on the 
present value of the mark would be worthless to-morrow. 
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We shall be glad to give the Finance Committee our best estimate 
of what the rate ought to be, based on foreign valuation, if the com- 
mittee will suggest under what conditions and under what plan the 
foreign valuation scheme will be made operative. 

In requesting 45 per cent ad valorem on American valuation we 
are simply asking for the restoration of the rate of duty which ob- 
tained from 1883 to 1913. Under the act of 1913 the rate of duty 
was reduced to 25 per cent on cooking utensils and hollow ware and 
20 per cent on other articles composed of aluminum. This resulted^ 
in the one year that elapsed before the war interrupted imports, in 
the doubling of the volume imported. If the war had not inter- 
rupted importation the low rate of tariff would, in the judgment of 
the aluminum ware committee, have resulted in the annihilation of 
the aluminum ware industry in the United States. 

And I may say that the aluminum-ware market is the United 
States, and it has no market except its own home — domestic markets. 
The exportations of this line of ware, prewar and since the war, are 
practically nil. 

We believe that anything less than 45 per cent ad valorem on 
American valuation as the future program will result in the rapid 
retrogression of this important American industry. 

It has been claimed by opponents of the tariff on this commodity 
that the entire aluminum-ware industry of the country is under the 
control of the Aluminum Co. of America. This claim is with- 
out foundation. There are 34 aluminum ware concerns supporting 
this appeal, only two of which are in any manner affiliated with the 
Aluminum Co. of America. These two are Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., which is owned by the Aluminum Co. of America, and 
the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., in which the Aluminum 
Co. of America have a minority stock interest; the remaining 32 
concerns are entirely independent of the Aluminum Co. of America 
and of each other and represent the majority of the production of 
this commodity in the United States. 

The ability of the European manufacturer to achieve a lower cost 
in labor and raw material has applied to the commodities made of 
sheet metal is notorious and applies with peculiar force to the alumi- 
num-ware business, with respect to which the German manufacturer 
in particular is potentially able to greatly undersell the American 
producer in the American market. 

We reiterate that anything les than 45 per cent ad valorem on 
American valuation will bring disaster upon this industry. 

There has come to us — to my concern in particular — the Cleveland 
Metal Products Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, who manufacture a high 

f^rade of aluminum ware, in the last three days bona fide quotations 
rom German exporters of aluminum ware which show the necessity 
for at least 60 per cent ad valorem on American valuation, and 1 
have here two samples that I just want in a second to show you, 
that indicate how potential this competition and how certain it is 
to annihilate this industry in the United States if adequate protec- 
tion is not given. [Exhibiting two aluminum coffee pots to the com- 
mittee.] Here are two vessels [indicating] which are exactly the 
same, as to gauge of metal, varying just slightly as to shape. The one 
identical as to capacity, varying just slightly as to shape. The one 
I am showing you here [illustrating] is of German make. This 
[indicating] is our utensil, which competes in this market with this 
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German article. The only differences that can be noted are slight 
differences in the size of the wooden trimmings, which* perhaps, con- 
stitute a cent's difference on the article. This article, ktid down out- 
side the port of New York; that is, ex-dutv, all others charges paid, 
is quoted by cable confirmation on the 7th of January at 61 cents. 
This [indicating] article, made in Cleveland, Ohio^ sells at the 
lowest jobbing price, inclusive of not more than 15 per cent profit, 
to the manufacturer at $2 in the city of New York to the largest de- 
partment-store trade in quantity lots, carloads. 

The spread of 60 cents and ^2 represent the difference of $1.40, 
which would require 70 per cent ad valorem duty on the American 
valuation to make those articles equal in competition in the port of 
New York, 

That is an example that we can repeat many, many times. 

The instance that I quoted, indicating a need of «2 per cent ad 
valorem on American valuation, and which figure runs to 667 per cent 
ad valorem, based on foreign valuation, is taken from the report of the 
Tariff Commission just published, on depreciated exchange and inter- 
national trade. On page 52 of this article I would call your attention 
to the comparisons made by the Tariff Commission between a con- 
signment of (ierman aluminum ware arriving here in April of 1921 
and the equivalent items as produced by American manufacturers, 
and on the basis of this figuration 82 per cent is indicated. 

We believe that your examination of these facts will fully explain 
our claim at 45 per cent ad valorem is the lowest that this industry 
can get along with. 

Senator Jones. Is there an export duty on the German product ?• 

Mr. Ramsey. None, except the 15 per cent general export fee being 
assessed on exports to this country. There is none excepting that 
under the reparations settlement. 

Senator Jones. Does that apply to all commodities? 

Mr. Bamset. I am not certain. 

Senator Smoot. Do you want the same rate on wire as you do on 
wares? 

Mr. Bamset. No, sir ; we are not interested in wire. Wire is our 
raw material. We are interested in it, of course, but it is not our 
manufacture. 

Senator Smoot. Who did Mr. Zeigler represent? 

Mr. Bamset. Mr. Zeigler represents this same committee. 'He is 
chairman of the committee, but is unable to be present on this 
occasion. 

Senator Smoot. He was present and testified on the same thing, and 
he wanted exactly what you want? 

Mr. Bamset. No ; he was asking for 45 per cent plus 15 per cent 
per pound specific, which item we are now relinquishing and asking 
for 45 ad valorem, based on American valuation, because of these 
further investigations, Setiator Smoot, which we have made. 

Senator Jones. Could you not change your request from ad valorem 
to a specific duty ? . 

• Mr. Bamset. Yes; 30 per cent ad valorem, which is the identical 
amount indicated in the bill for vitreous enamel steel utensils, whicii 
compete potentially in this country with aluminum ware, and 15 
cents a pound specific would cover tne same ground. 

Senator Jones. Could you not put the whole duty into a specific 
dutv? 
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The Chairman. How would you upon different articles ? Might not 
some cost 10 times as much as those and some one-tenth 

Senator Jones (interposing). I was asking liim. I think he is 
capable of answering. 

Mr. Ramsey. Senator, that is the answer. There are great varia- 
tions with respect to labor cost in different articles. Some articles 
of great simplicity, with very low labor costs, and others have a very 
high labor cost. 

Senator Smoot. Is that price of $2 retail or wholesale ? 

Mr. Ramsey. It is the wholesale price in carload lots to the largest 
department-store buyers in New York on this article as we produce 
it in Cleveland. 

Senator Smoot. The American coffee pot you have shown us looks 
like a very much better piece of ware. 

Mr. Ramsey. It is simply the amount of luster ; I did not polish the 
Oerman pot. I think the shape of our pot is better, but the amount of 
labor on those two utensils is identical ; the weight of metal in each is 
identical. This (indicating German utensil) has a lower luster, due 
to the fact that we have been handling it four months. I brought these 
samples out of Germany in May of this year. 

Senator Smoot. What does the labor cost on the American product 
include ? 

Mr. Ramsey. The labor cost, inclusive of administrative salaries 
and all that. 

Senator Smoctf. All the labor costs? 

Mr. Ramsey. You mean the productive labor only? 

Senator Smoot. Just the labor. 

Mr. Ramsey. The productive labor on this pot will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 cents. The remaining labor charges and salary charges 
would run it up to about $1. So I mean of the selling price, $1 of it 
represents labor costs. 

Senator Smoot. So you want duty enough to cover all of the labor 
and all administrative costs with the exception of 10 cents ? 

Mr. Ramsey. I want duty enough, sir 

Senator Smoot (interposing). That means all the labor costs and 
the administrative cost with the exception of the 10 cents. 

(Mr. Ramsey submitted the following data, which by direction of 
the chairman is here printed in full, as follows :) 

Comparison of German and Americ<in aluminum^ utensil costs. 



Cost at German port 

Transportation, etc., but no duty 

Cost f. -o. b. New York, excepting 

duty 

Cost of American utensils 

Protection needed 



Protection needed on American valuation. 
Protection needed on foreien valuati(»n 



W. Kos- 

sovsky 

purchase 

(Exhibit 

A). 



S327.56 
43.00 



Quota- 
tion to 
Manhat- 
tan Job- 
bing Co. 
(ExhiWt 
B). 



$36.31 
9.08 



370.56 
615.00 
244.44 

Per cent. 
39.7 
74.6 



45. 39 
71.85 
26.46 

Per cent. 
36, S 
72.8 



Jacob 

Block 

(Inc.) 

purchase 

(Exhibit 

C). 



Lowen- 

stein & 

Hecht 

quotation 

(Exhibit 

D). 



$31.07 
7.77 



38.84 
94.05 
55.21 

Per cent. 

58.7 
177 



$2.67 
.76 



3.43 
8.59 
5.16 

Per cent. 

60 

193 



Tariff 
Commis- 
sion com- 
parison 
(Exhibit 
E). 



4.66 
25.41 
20.75 

Per cent. 
81.6 
667 



Quota- 
tion to 
Butler 
Bros. 
(Exhibit 
F). 



$2.32 

.58 



2.90 
6.25 
3.55 

Per cent. 
53 
144 
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Exhibit A. 

Quotation to ^V. KosMornlxy, Ncir York, hit Fletcher Narflirare Co. {TAd.), 

Birmingham, England, Oct. 26, 1921. 

[Order No. 21. S. S. Ipswich.] 

Marks. 

F H 476/85— 1(K) sets 14-26 cm. aluiuinuin lU'ilin pots 26,550.00 

(K) Less 20 per cent 5,310.00 



Marks. 

932 Insurance, 24,000 nuirks, at 1 per cent 240 

Insurance, 8,000 marks, at ^ per cent 40 



21, 240. OO 



Hamburg commission, 24 per cent. 



280.00 

21, 520. 00 
538.00 

22,058.00 

22.058 marks, at $1.35 per hundred marks $207. 78 

10 per cent additional for us 29.78 



Cost at German port. 



327.36 



Customhouse entry $3. 50 

War tax 1. 00 

Freight 38. 50 

Duty at 25 per cent 52.80 



95.80 



423.36 

Landed cost per set, $4.24. E/54. 476, 478, 480, 482, 484, each 20 sets pots; 
477, 479, 481, 483, 485, each 20 sets covers. 

E]XHIBIT B. 

Quotation to Manhattan Jobbing Co., Xvir York Citg. 
{Prices f. o. b. Ne^ York, duty paid. Based on 200 marks to $1.] 



Polished outside, lined inside: 

6-quart preserving kettle 

2-quart double boiler 

5-quart teakettle 

2-quart coffeepot 

li-quart (6 cap) percolator 

U-quart individual teapot, wire bail. 
3-quart lipped saucepan 



Total. 



Gauge. 



18 
20 
18 

18 
20 
20 
18 



German 
utensils. 



Per dozen. 

$7.25 
7.65 

10.52 
9.00 
8.00 
7,42 
4.62 



54.46 



American 
utmsUs. 



Per dozen. 

10.30 

12.00 

16.20 

9.30 

7.80 

12.00 

5.25 



71.85 



Cost at German port, 136.31, figuring 50 per cent covers everything to deliver in New York. 
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Exhibit C. 

Purchase of German aluminum utensUSy johMng prices, hy Jacoh Block (Inc), 

New York City. 



2-quart milk kettle 

ll-ioch colander 

2A^iiart double boiler. . . 

d|-quart teakettle 

S-quart comex sauce pot 
6-quart convex sauce pot 

2-quart teapot 

3-qtiart teapot.. 

iHioart soup strainer . . . 

Total 



German 
utensils 

f. 0. b. 
New 

York. 




American 

utensils 

f. o. b. 

New 

York. 



Per dozen. 
J6.30 



7.80 
13.50 
14.40 



8 
12 



10 
00 



12.30 

16.20 

3.45 



94.05 



Cost at German port, $31.07; cost f. o. b. New York, exclusive of duty, $38.84. 

Exhibit D. 

Berlin, January 7, 192'Ji. 
liOO Gasoil, Cleveland f Ohio: 

Teakettle, 90 cents ; dairy pans, 23 ; coffeepot, 42 ; saucepan, 25 ; rice boiler, 
57; loco factory delivery, three-month small reductions possible; cable. 

Refebenzen. 



Lowenstein & Hecht quotation of Jan, 7, 1922, to the Cleveland Metal Products 

Co. on aluminum- cooking utensils. 







Cost at 










German 


Cost 


Depart- 






port 


f. 0. b. 


ment 




Cost at 


including 


New 


store 


utensil. 


German 


packing, 


York 


pay for 




factory. 


commis- 


exclu- 


Aladdin, 






sion, and 


sive of 


Jan. 7, 






msur- 


duty. 


1922, 






ance. 






No. 41P, 5-Quart teakettle 


$0.90 


$1. 015 


$1.30 


$3.16 


No. 376, 3-auart dairy pan 


.23 


.26 


.334 


.87 


.^0. 2i5P. 2^<Iuart coneepot 


.42 


.474 


.607 


2.00 


No. 413. i^-Quart lip saucepan 


.25 


.282 


.361 


.73 


No. 423A. 2-Qaart double boi.er 


.57 


.643 


.824 


1.83 






Total 


2.37 

• 


2.674 


3.426 


8.59 







Exhibit B. 

Tariff Commission comparison of cost of German and American aluminum 

utensils. 



Teakettles 

Po 

Do 

2-quart coffeepots 

IS^suitimeter JBerlin kettles. . 

20-oentiiiieter Berlin kettles. . 

20-centimeter lipped preserv 

ing kettles 



German 

invoice, 

exclusive 

of duty. 



$0,413 
.376 
.405 
.599 
.365 
.433 

.28:3 



Price of 


American 


utensils. 


$3.69 


3 90 


4.23 


2.50 


1 42 


1.87 


1.08 



26-centimeter lipped preserv 

ing kettles 

22-centimeter fry pans 

18-centimeter stew pans 

12-centimeter teapots 

Total 



German 
invoice, 
exclusive 
of duty. 



$0,553 
.228 
.415 
.594 



4.664 



Price of 

American 

utensils. 



$1.74 
1.20 
1.17 
2.61 



25 41 
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Exhibit F. 

Comparison of cost of German and American standard salt and pepper shakes. 

Quotation : 24.20 marks per dozen single f. o. b. New York. 
At 5 cents, mark=$1.21 per dozen single, $2.90 per gross double ; transporta- 
tion, 58 cents per gross double ; cost at German port, $2.32. • 
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September 16, 1921. 

Friend Greene: We are in receipt of your letter, No. 474, dated 
the 15th ultimo, and are sending you by this mail, as sample no value, 
a sample of the aluminum salt and pepper to compare with T. 3122. 
The price of this item, which has been submitted by Vottiner & 
Geisaler, Leipsig, is 24.20 marks per dozen, packed as catalogued. 

One hundred gross of this item can be delivered within four weeks 
from date of order, so if you find the above price suitable and the 
quality up to your present item, kindly cable at once so that we can 
obtain prompt delivery. This should enable you to sell the item 
lower than your present price, or at all events, allow you an in- 
creased profit. 

Yours, truly, 

Paul Schutt, Meran. 

Comparison of foreign invoice prices with American quotations. 



Article and description. 



Country. 



ALUMINUM WARE. 



I 



Aluminum teaspoons j Germany 

Do I... do 

Dessert spoons ' .. .do 

Tablespoons L..do 

Do do 

Rasting spoons .do 

Do I... do 

Forks I., .do 

Do - ...do 

TeaVett les ' . . .do 



Do 

Do 

Skimmers 

Do 

Wdter kettles: 

20 cm 

22 cm 

24 cm 

Coffee pots: 

II quarts 

2 quarts '. 

Convex suicepms, with covers, 20 cm. 
Lipped saucepans, with covers, 20 cm. 
Berlin saucepans, with covers, 24 cm... 
Convex saucepans, with covers, 22 cm . 
Berlin kettles (1914): 

18 cm 

20 cm.. I 

24 cm 

26 cm 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1 Tabulated from United States customs records. 
« Converted at rate of exchange given on invoice. 
> Wholesale prices quoted by an American mknufaoturer. 



Unit of 
quantity 



Gross. 
...do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
Dozen. 
..do.. 
Gross . 
..do.. 
Each.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do... 
.do... 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Foreign in v o i c e 
prices, April, 
1921.! 



Invoice unit price.2 



1914 



$1,495 
1.55 
2.102 
3.094 
2.428 



2.327 
3. 165 
. 83-"r9 
. fi549 
.7098 
.079 



.539 
.641 
.722 

.531 
.608 



.20 
.551 



.343 
.420 
.521 
.637 



1921 



$1.3S6 
1.515 
2. 550 
2.699 
2.214 
.90 
.60 
3.15 
3.60 
.413 
.376 
.405 
.93 
.144 

.525 
.619 
.693 

.485 
.599 
.687 



.859 

.365 

.433 

.638 

792 



United 

states 

price, 

April, 

1921.* 



?3.369 
3.90 
4.23 



2.50 



1.53 
2.25 



1.42 
L87 
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Comparison of foreign invoice prices with American quotations — Continued. 



Article and description. 



Country. 



do. 
do. 



ALUMINUM WARE — coutinued. 

Rice boilers: 

14 cm 

18 cm 

Lipped preserving kettles: 

20 cm 

24 cm 

26 cm !...do 

Frying pans: 

20 cm 

22 cm , 

24 cm 

Milk cans: 

1 li ter 

2 liters 

Outside polished, Sunray finish: 

Stew pans, 18 cm 

Rice boilers, 18 cm 

Milk boilers, 18 cm 

Coffee jugs, 16 cm 

Frying pans, 20 cm 

Ladles, 10 cm 

Skimmers, 10 cm 

Dinner carriers, 14 cm 

Kettles, 22 cm 

Teapots, 12 cm 

Tea strainers 

Aluminum: 

Sheets — 

275 pounds 

100 pounds 

Coiled sheets 

Soft aluminum sheets, 18 B. <& S. gauge: 

590.5 by 295.27, 102 mm 

17i by 2 J inches 

Sheets, 1 by 2 meters 

Aluminum sheets and plates: 

6 by 2 feet, 18 gauge 

6 by 2 feet, 20 gauge 

6 by 2 feet, 22 gauge 

12 by 3 feet, 16 gauge 

12 by 4 feet, 16 gauge 



Germany 
..do 



do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 



England. 
..do 



do. 
do. 
do. 



Unit of 
quantity. 



Each. 
...do.. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Pound , 

...do... 

...do... 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 



Foreign invoice 
prices , A p r i 1 , 
1921. 



'Invoice unit price. 



United 
States 

Srice, 
pril, 
1921. 



1914 



$3. 



443 
.553 

.255 
.355 
.388 

.227 
.277 
.327 

.265 
.384 



.225 
.227 
.291 



1921 



$0. 467 




.707 




.283 
.456 


$1.08 


.553 
.199 


1.74 


.228 
.285 


1.20 


.314 




.428 




.415 
.415 


1.17 


.412 




.568 




.237 




.136 




.093 
.449 




1.009 




.594 
.034 


2.61 


.28 




.26 




.26 
















.358 




.358 




.275 




.343 




.343 





STATEMENT OF MB. P. S. GEOOAN, INTERSTATE COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS ASSOCIATION, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 

Mr. Grogan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as president of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Cinishers Association, with a membership of 
about 400 of the 500 crude cotton-oil mills now operating and report- 
ing to the Government, we, at the beginning of the spring, were very 
much interested in a tariff and thought that we needed it very much. 
We have Had the tariff for some months and our business has been so 
affected that our exports have declined to almost nothing. 

There has in the last month been a great demand on the part of the 
crude millmen and others engaged in the business for a conference to 
see whether or not the tariff was satisfactory. In answer to this de- 
mand I called a meeting of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation, and we now have the honor, as a committee of the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers Association to present for your consid- 
eration the following resolution adopted at a regularly called meet- 
ing of the association in the city designated as its principal place of 
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business in its corporate charter, namely, New Orleans, La., on Jan- 
uary 4, 1922 [reading] : 

Resolved, That we are opposed to a tariflf on foreign vegetable oils and seeds 
in the permanent tariff hill, believing that such a tariff would prove a detriment 
to the farmer and our industry. 

And he it further resolved, That our officers, either directlj- or through an ap- 
propriate committee, present to Congress our resolutions and advocate legisla- 
tion accordingly. 

In accordance with the last paragraph this committee, which I 
head, was appointed. 

The cottonseed industries of the country consist of many branches, 
divisions, and ramifications. Our products feed your beef and dairy 
cattle on which you are so dependent ; at every meal you yourself eat 
our shortenings. In your homes you use soaps in your kitchens and 
in your baths made from the " foots " or residue of refined cottonseed 
oil. You ride in automobiles the tops and upholsteries of which are 
made from linters. These same linters were the basis of American 
explosives that won the war. 

I merely wish to emphasize the importance and magnitude of the 
industry we represent. 

Beginning with the lowly cotton seed, w^hich, in the memory of you 
gentlemen, was a costly nuisance, we have developed it into a thou- 
sand products, the most important of which is cottonseed oil and 
the products made therefrom. We have created a world-wide demand 
for these products, and we have come to pay the southern farmer in 
some years the enormous sum of $350,000,000 for his seed. So you 
can see that our industry is one that deserves recognition. 

This industry is nationally represented by the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, which comprises the majority of the crude-oil 
crushing establishments in evei-y Southern State, over 400 out of the 
500 running and reporting this season, besides which there is affili- 
ated with us the refining and various other marketing and by-products 
concerns. 

This is the onl}^ national organization of the cottonseed crushers of 
the Ignited States. We believe, it having developed the industry, 
that you can depend on us to know, at least, collectively as much of 
the cottonseed business and our needs as any one else. 

After the opening remarks, pointing out to you the importance 
of our industry, I want to add that while I am the president of the 
association represented, and as such head the delegation, I have dele- 
gated to two of the members of the committee to speak to you more 
fully on our subject, each on a difTerent phase of our problems. 
We have concentrated ourselves down to these two addresses in order 
to take very little of your time, gentlemen, and I will ask you to 
now hear Mr. Crow. 

The Chairman. I think the committee will have to determine who 
will be heard and who will not be heard. We have given notice 
over and over again ; first, that we wanted to get through this after- 
noon; and then, again, we have to leave the Senate Chamber to 
come over here and get through this afternoon, and it is my desire 
to get through. 

Mr. Grogan. I would like to have Mr. Crow present those reasons. 

Mr. Crow\ There have been arguments made and I would like to 
reply to them. 

The Chairman. Very well. We will hear Mr. Crow briefly. 
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STATEMENT OP M». B. P. CROW, DTTEBSTATE COTTONSEED 
CETTSHERS ASSOCIATION, HOTTSTON, TEX. 

Mr. Crow. We have the honor as the rej)resentative of the official 
organization of the cottonseed crushers of the South and all compo- 
nent elements of the cottonseed industry to petition you that all so- 
called protective duties on the oleaginous materials — foreign vege- 
tables and animal oils, oil seeds — as embodied in paragraphs 49 and 
50, schedule 1, and paragraphs 1620 and 1626 of the free list of 
H. E. 7456, be elimited from the permanent tariff bill as finally 
drawn, and especially the articles of soya-bean oil, peanut oil, cotton- 
seed oil, conoanut oil, palm oil, and palm-kernel oil, sesame oil, copra, 
soya beans, peanuts, and palm kernels. 

This action is made necessary by the fact that cottonseed oil is 
produced in such volume within the cottonseed-producing States of 
the South that it is a prime essential that an expjort market at reason- 
able and competitive prices be assured and available for the normal 
exportable surplus of cottonseed oil produced. Unless such an ex- 
port market at reasonable and competitive prices be assured, we shall 
be unable to pay the cotton farmer a reasonable and competitive price 
for his cotton seed. 

The production of crude cottonseed oil, the product of cotton seed, 
varies with the production of cotton, seasonal conditions which in- 
fluence the oil content of the seed and conditions governing the quan- 
tity of seed crushed in proportion to the quantity of seed produced. 

While the southern farmer is primarly interested in getting a rea- 
sonable and competitive price for his seed, our whole industry is 
equally interested in obtaining for him such a price, because unless 
he obtains such price for his product a great deal of the seed pro- 
duction will be wasted by being thrown on the ground instead of 
being marketed to the oil mills in the South. And to emphasize my 
point, I should like to say that the quantity of seed coming to the 
mills to be crushed varies from 63 to 85 per cent, according to the 
price we are able to pay the farmer for his seed. Therefore, we 
are manifestly vitally interested in paying the farmer highest prices 
for cotton seed. The higher the price of seed paid the southern 
farmer, the larger will be the amount of seed available to be crushed 
by our crude mills, and therefore our interests and those of the 
southern farmer are identical in that we both desire a reasonably 
high and competitive price for cotton seed. 

The production of crude cottonseed oil will range from 1,200,000,- 
000 pounds annually to 1,800,000,000 pounds under normal or ap- 
proximately normal conditions. 

In due proportion to the amount of cotton oil produced, is the 
amount which must be exported and the exportable surplus which 
must find sale in the export markets of the world ranges from 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent, dependent upon conditions as before named. 

Despite the fact that the cotton crop of 1921 does not far exceed 
8,000,000 bales we find that even with a production of oil from the 
quantity of seed procured from this yield of cotton that an export 
market is required to relieve the domestic market. 

The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers' Association has never be- 
fore declared itself on the subject of the Fordney tariff. Confronted 
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now with the imminent probability of the entire loss of our European 
export markets due to the peculiar position in which the cottonseed 
industry is placed by duties embodied in the emergency tariff as 
signed by the President in May, 1921, we ask that in considering the 
case of cottonseed oil in connection with the permanent tariff that no 
duties be levied upon foreign vegetable oils and oil seeds, and espe- 
cially those I have previously enumerated. 

Senator Joxes. This afternoon, we had one witness, a man who 
was speaking for the farmers, a man who produced cotton seed, in- 
sisting for a tariff on these various things. Do you represent the 
cotton grower in any way? 

Mr. Crow. Only in so far as the continuance of our business is 
wrapped up and clependent on the southern farmer receiving a satis- 
factory price for his seed. If he does not get a satisfactory price for 
his seed, it does not come to us for manufacturing purposes. The 
entire amount of cotton seed out of a 4,000,000-bale crop in Texas 
can be crushed by our mills. If that percentage is reduced by- rea- 
son of an unsatisfactory price to the farmer, our days of operation 
would be shortened and we would be unable to make our business 
profitable. Therefore, our interest lies in paying the farmer the 
highest possible price for his cotton seed. 

Senator Jones. Then it is your opinion that the cotton grower 
will be absolutely benefited by not having any tariff on those prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. Crow. Unquestionably. 

The Chairman. Keeping mills going with imported cotton seed? 

Mr. Crow. No, sir. There is no cotton seed imported. I am merely 
speaking of keeping our mills going on domestic cotton seed. 

The Chairman. How are you affected by it, then? 

Mr. Crow. In this way : Cotton seed is used on the farm both for 
fertilizer and for feed. If we are not able to pay to the farmer a 
satisfactory price for his cotton seed, it remains on the farm and we 
are unable to get it for manufacturing purposes. The cotton seed 
itself comes in competition with one of our prime products, cotton- 
seed meal, both as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

The Chairman. I am trying to find out how free trade will help 
you raise the farmer's price. [Laughter in the audience.] 

Mr. Crow. For this reason, gentlemen, if you will allow me to 
answer that question : Because it gives a world-wide market for our 
oil on a higher-price basis and therefore we are able to pay the 
farmer a higher price for his seed. 

The Chairman. That is, you think you will get a better price for 
your exported oil? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why will you get a better price in the foreign 
exporting countries for your cottonseed oil if you have free importa- 
tions of these other oils? 

Mr. Crow. Because in the final analysis our cottonseed oil has to 
come in competition with the world supply of fats in the markets of 
the world. 

The Chairman. Then you have got to reduce them down low; to 
buy so you can less low enough to compete in the foreign markets? 
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Mr. Crow. No, sir; the condition is the reverse! When you take 
American buyers out of oriental markets, you take one of the strong- 
est buying powers out. Therefore Europe is able to buy to better 
advantage and does do it. 

The (^AIRMAN. I may be a little dull, but I can not quite under- 
stand, yet, why it is that the cotton grower will be benefited by free 
trade. I possibly do not follow you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Crow. Probably I did not understand your question. As to 
free trade on cottonseed oil, if I go on with my argument, you will 
see that in bringing oriental oils into America we are taking away 
from the European markets a certain amount of lower-^rade oils 
which, when brought into this country, are used for technical and 
industrial purposes, such as varnishes and paints and other manu- 
facturing products. 

The Chairman. Then, you want them to compete with the flaxseed 
grower in the Northwest, do you, so that you can operate better in 
your section of the country ? 

Mr. Crow. No, sir ; their use in competition with linseed oil is only 
a very small factor, the bulk of them is used by the soap makers. You 
asked me how I thought the price of cotton seed would be increased 
to the cotton farmer, and I gave you my answer that it is our belief 
that these foreign oils will be taken out of edible-oil channels and 
taken into industrial inedible channels of usage. 

The Chairman. I think I understand you. 

Mr. Crow. When the emergency tariff was first discussed in Janu- 
ary, 1921, the records of commerce revealed that we exported in the 
month of January, of cottonseed oil, over 60,000,000 pounds to the 
countries of Europe. Six months after the passage of the emergency 
act we find our exports to Europe reduced to somewhere between 
6,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds monthly. During those six months 
some oil went out sold to Europe before the passage of the emergency 
tariff, but from now on we have no such sales to rely on, and we are 
confronted with the stem realities. The reason for the falling off 
in the export demand is not a lesser demand in Europe, but because the 
European buyer has turned away from our cottonseed oil and is buy- 
ing instead and is imj)orting instead millions of pounds of competi- 
tive oils and oleaginous materials, especially from the Orient-— oils 
and materials which previously to the passage of the emergency tariff 
used to find their way in a large degree into American industrial chan- 
nels, and which Europe now, in the absence of competition from 
America, obtains at her own prices. 

Under normal conditions of trade, such as existed prior to the 
emergency tariff act, such purchases as America made in the primary 
markets of other parts of the world wherein oleaginous materials 
were produced, insured a degree of competition which kept the 
markets in those quarters of the world up to a point where prices 
were comparable with American cottonseed oil. Conseiiuently, 
when European buyers came into the market they found in all quar- 
ters of the world an international scale of prices prevailing. Amer- 
ican buyers and European buyers competed on equal basis in all 
markets. 

With the passage of the American tariff, however, American buy- 
ing competition was automatically shut off in the markets of tho 
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Orient from whence come soya-bean oil and peanut oil, and from the 
markets of Ceylon, Java, and other quarters from whence come coco- 
nut oil. These primary markets were then left in the position of 
having only one customer, considering the buying power of Europe 
collectively. Their second great customer, America, considering the 
buying power of America collectively, was forced to abstain from 
buying m their markets. Your records will show that the duties 
levied by the emergency tariff have acted as an absolute embargo, 
and has not yielded the Government of the United States any reve- 
nue. 

The great vegetable-oil industries of Europe have lately become 
very much concentrated, and they now, in the absence of any anti- 
trust law, can clearly proceed in well-defined concert in the purchase 
of oleaginous materials and vegetable oils in the markete of the 
world. They ask nothing better than that America should, of its 
own volition, deprive itself of purchasing competitively in the oils 
and fats markets of the world, because such action left the vegetable- 
oil markets of the Orient and Java and Ceylon at the mercy of a 
single buyer, with America without any means of protecting itself 
against this form of commercial monopolistic enterprise. 

Controlling as it does within its borders the greatest reservoir of 
fats and oils on the globe, a total production of over 6,000,000,000 
pounds annually. America sits in a dominant position in the fats and 
oils markets of the world, providing that her intercourse with other 
competing primary markets is not restricted by artificial means. 

In addition to our annual average production of 1,500,000,000 
pounds cottonseed oil, we produce in America over 1,9QO,000,000 
pounds of hog lard ; and these two together form the keys to one of 
our oils and fats markets. From 10 per cent to 26 per cent of our 
cottonseed-oil production is normally exported to Europe as cotton- 
seed oil. The largest proportion of the balance is manufactured into 
lard substitute and sold in this country. 

These sales of lard substitutes in this country release for export 
almost a billion pounds of lard annually, and it is, therefore, apparent 
that we are dependent in the marketing of our products not only 
on Europe directly for the amount of cotton oil that she takes from us 
normally, but also indirectly for a further quantity only slightly below 
1,000,000,000 pounds that sne buys from this country in shape of hogr 
lard. This country exports over 60 per cent of its hog-lard pro- 
duction. 

Hog lard and lard substitute — so-called hogless lard — made from 
cottonseed oiL are in their uses in this country absolutely inter- 
changeable. The price of one varies with the price of the other one, 
and we are, therefore, materially interested in the price of lard, and 
we are materially interested in a reasonable and competitive price 
for lard, in Europe as well as here, which will enable us to market 
our product at a proportionate level. 

The price of lard in Europe is governed by the price at which 
Europe can procure competing oleaginous materials and vegetable 
oils. If Europe, therefore, has unhindered access to the vegetable 
oils and oil-seed markets of the world, with an absolute buying^ 
monopoly, to the exclusion of American buyers, not only is the price 
of cottonseed oil thus forced down and the exportable surplus forced 
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to drag on the domestic market, but the price of lard is also forced 
down by the European bu3'^er's ability to practically dictate the price 
at which he will purchase. 

Any condition which throws an excess of cottonseed oil upon 
our domestic market will further in its turn in time depress the price of 
lard, and, conversely, any condition which throws an excess of lard 
upon the domestic market will very quickly depress the price of 
cottonseed oil. 

Not only, therefore, is the great cottonseed-oil industry affected 
in this situation, but the whole structure of the fats and oils markets 
of America is adversely influenced, and with it, owing to the natural 
interlocking of interests which exists, the welfare of that part of 
American agriculture concerned in the production of materials of 
oleaginous nature is similarly influenced. 

The price of all other domestic vegetable oils, such as peanut oil, 
is governed by the price of cottonseed oil. For all practical pur- 
poses, therefore, all of these oils may be considered as being in the 
same category, except as to peanuts in the shell for shelling purposes 
and for use in the confectionery trade. As far as peanuts for this 
use is concerned, we have no desire to ask for their free entry into 
America. 

There has been no discussion before your honorable committee on 
the subject of a tariff in its relation to lard. We have not heard 
that the producers of lard felt that a tariff in any way concerned 
their industry. The interest of the cottonseed industry is onljr an 
indirect one, and we have discussed the matter solely with the idea 
of pointing out to your honorably committee the underlying eco- 
nomic factors which govern the fats and oils markets of America. 
We do not know if the producers of lard have given the matter as 
close study as we have, but if they do they would find that their 
interests are identical with ours, and if they are desirous of getting a 
reasonable and competitive price for their product it is equally im- 
portant to them that the control of foreign vegetable oils and oil 
seeds, and the control of the price of same, be not vested in the 
European buyer. 

Should the present state of affairs continue and we be deprived 
of the market for our cottonseed oil in edible channels in Europe, 
the exportable surplus of cottonseed oil in America would be per- 
manently thrown back upon the domestic market, and only one 
outlet could be found for it. This would be the soap kettle, and 
cotton oil in the soap kettle would be an economic disaster to the 
cotton farmer and the cottonseed-oil industry. Twenty years ago 
cottonseed oil was used largely in the soap kettle, because it was 
thought to be fit for no other purpose. Modern refining skill, 
coupled with a demand for it for edible purposes from European 
sources has made cotton oil the premier of edible oils and placed 
it in its present high position which would give a correspondingly 
high price except for the emergency tariff. 

The retrograding of cotton oil to the soap kettle would not alone 
be a matter of debasement of cotton oil in respect to its usage but a 
lower scale, of prices would be inaugurated. This is the economic dis- 
aster which we, as the representative organization of the cottonseed 
crushers' industry, must face, if our export markets are permanently 
lost to us. 
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All of you gentlemen may not be as familiar with cotton as we 
in the South are, but we think you will have no trouble under- 
standing the situation created for us by the tariff if we talk in 
terms of cotton. Cotton is sold as basis middling, and that means 
that the higher grade of cotton gets so much premium and the 
low middling is so much down. Now, the oil situation is much 
like that, x ou have your general fat basis. Now, if you have a 
free and uninterrupted field for the disposition of your fats, your 
premier oil, which is cotton oil, will go into the highest paying fields 
and will bring so much premium upon the general basis. Your 
oriental soya-bean oil will bring so much discount. With a tariff 
you not only depress the entire general fat basis price, but in addi- 
tion to that you depress our primary fat, our cotton oil, down to 
middling basis; so we lose the premium, and to a certain extent you 
raise the low-grade soya-bean oil up by forcing it into edible chan- 
nels in Europe which should be occupied by cotton oil. Apart from 
the loss in value to the general fat market basis, we lose 1 cent 
to 1^ cents per pound premium that our cotton oil should get in a 
normal market. 

Instead of forcing our high-grade edible oils into low-grade in- 
dustrial uses by the adoption of a tariff on oriental oils and oil seeds, 
we should permit them to enter into our country and find their use 
where they belong, namely, in industrial channels very largely repre- 
sen^ted by the sopa, paint, varnish, rubber substitute, printers' ink, 
core oil, and lubricating oils trades, and to a smaller extent a less 
discriminating edible oil trade, and we are thus not afraid of their 
competition with our oils. They should not, through the enactment 
of a tariff in America which constitutes an embargo, be forced into 
Europe in competition in edible channels with our high-grade cotton 
oils and lard. Through bitter experience we have learned that the 
European palate is less prone to discriminate than the American, 
and if the Europeans can secure the foreign vegetable oils at the 
low prices guaranteed them by the enforced absence of American buy- 
ing competition under emergency tariff restrictions, then they will use 
such foreign vegetable oils even for edible purposes, and in fact 
they are now buying them to the exclusion of our cottonseed oil. It 
is this artificial condition from which we urgently ask relief. 

Competition with oriental oils and oil seeds is a matter beyond 
our control. It is not a case of whether we want this competition 
or not. It is a competition that we must have, and we can not side- 
step it by tariff barriers, becausQ on account of our tremendous pro- 
duction, of fats and oils and our exportable surplus we must meet 
it in Europe if not here. Under the circumstances we are better 
off without any barriers to the end that we can come to grips with 
this competition with more concise knowledge of its nature and ex- 
tent, and can guide it along a course which will result in the enlarge- 
ment of the American industry and to the profit of American labor ; 
and at the same time through the control thus gained of what other- 
wise would be dangerojiis competition, reduce the element of com- 
petition with our cottonseed oil to a minimum degree. 

We know that the foreign vegetable oils which are normally im- 
ported in America are used very largely for industrial purposes such 
as soap maJking, with only a small Dortion used for cheap edible pur- 
poses. This is clearly set forth in Government bulletins which record 
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consumption by industries. We also know from Government bul- 
letins that large quantities of these foreign oils, such as soya-bean oil 
and coconut oil imported into this country ordinarily are refined and 
reexported — a trade ^hich has been monopolized by European com- 
petitors since the passage of the emergency bill. Notwithstanding 
the draw back provision, it has become impossible and^ impracticable 
for our refiners to handle this transit trade since the passage of the 
emergency bill. 

We therefore earnestly petition your honorable committee to place 
the cottonseed oil industry back upon an international basis, under 
which basis it has grown to its present great strength. Previously- 
some 40 years ago, a waste product — cotton seed and cottonseed oil 
has, under such conditions, in competition with all the world, grown 
to be one of the largest factors in our country, and we petition you 
gentlemen not to down it and put it back again through artificial 
means, through a tariff, which, while it is supposed to be for our pro- 
tection, is in reality a calamity for us and the cotton farmer. 

We therefore petition for the foregoing reasons that no duties be 
levied on foreign vegetable oils or oil seeds, and we make no exception 
other than linseed oil which is not interchangeable with cottonseed 
oil, being an inedible drying oil. This, however, is of no direct con- 
cern to us, we merely mentioning this oil as it i^ the only other 
doflaestic oil, other than olive oil, which cottonseed oil does not regu- 
late in price. As for olive oil, we are interested in that oil only to 
the extent that the tariff -making bodies do not write into our per- 
manent tariff such high duties on Italian and French olive oil as to 
cause Italy and France to persist in their policy of retaliation against 
American cottonseed oil by doubling and trebling the duty on our 
cotton oil, as has happened in the past six months — a retaliation which 
has cost us practically every pound of our cottonseed oil business 
with Italy and France. 

A reasonable duty on olive oil will insure a reasonable duty on 
American cotton oil into Italy and France. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. J. LAWTON, INTERSTATE COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS' ASSOCIATION, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 

Mr. Lawton. Gentlemen, I want you to look at me, because I do 
not think you have seen a farmer here this afternoon, and I want you 
to look me over and see the appearance of a real farmer. 

I will not take over five minutes of your time. What I am going 
to say is going to be said very briefly, and I hope you will just in- 
dulge me five minutes. I know you gentlemen are tired and worn 
out and you do not want to hear anybody, but I trust you will hear 
me for a few minutes. 

I want to say in opening that while a member of the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers' Association and ex-president of that associa- 
tion, that I was raised on a farm and the first 20 years of my business 
life was passed on the farm, working from daylight until 11 o'clock 
at night. I know the farming game and I feel that I am competent 
to speak for the southern farmer. 

Gentlemen, we are unalterably opposed to any tariff being put 
on cotton oil, and we have a few reasons for it, and I am going to state 
those reasons very briefly. 
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Senator Jones. Do you include the other vegetable oils also ? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, sir ; we include the other vegetable oils also. The 
first reason is this : That we of the South produce 47 per cent of all 
the fats that are produced in the United States — and when I say " we 
of the South " I mean we people who raise cotton seed — that every 
bit of the f at^ that are raised in the United States, to the extent of 
47 per cent, come from the cotton seed. That is a pretty big figure, 
and so I want to show you how big it is. 

That means that in 1920 we raised in the South 1,141,390,000 pounds 
of refined cottonseed oil. If you should put 20,000 pounds of that oil 
in a car it would take 57,069 box cars to carry it or it would make a 
railroad train 462 miles long. The reason that I am putting it to 
you that way is that I want you gentlemen of the committee who have 
been worried and distressed here with figures that do not amount to 
anjrthing to just remember the magnitude of our business, that it 
took that many box cars to carry it. 

So we feel on account of the magnitude of our business we have a 
right to be heard before you gentlemen of this committee. 

The second point I want to make is this, that we produce more 
cottonseed oil in the United States than this country can consume, 
and, consequently, we have got to get an export market for it or it is 
simply going to back up on the farm. That is something that all of 
you gentlemen know, but I want to give you a practical illustration 
of how that thing has worked in the past. 

During the late war the cotton oil people, because they made a 
food, were bossed by Mr. Hoover, and because they made linters. 
out of which gun cotton was made, which the Government used in 
order to shoot the Germans, we were put under Mr. Baruch, of the 
War Industries Board, and we were told exactly what to do. We 
were tied fast and hard ; we were hog tied, if you please. Those men 
told us what we should pay the farmer for seed and they told us 
what we should charge for every product we made — our cotton oil, 
our cottonseed meal, our linters, and our hulls were all priced by the 
Government. 

Senator Smoot. Cotton was not. 

Mr. Lawton. We had nothing to do with cotton ; these four prod- 
ucts are made out of cottonseed. 

Senator Jones. They priced cottonseed meal prettv high? 

Mr. Lawton. They priced it away up — the seed high, meal, linters, 
and hulls high — too high. 

The Government sent its paid men all over the South and told the 
farmers, " We are going to take all of your 'seed at these named 
prices"; and they held meetings everywhere and told the farmers 
that, and they told us we must pay the cottonseed farmer that much 
for his seed, and if we failed to do it we would be jacked up by Mr. 
Hoover; and we did it. What happened? As soon as the armistice 
came all the foreign demand for oil fell off. The compound lard 
makers and the refiners could not sell their oil. They then refused 
to buy the crude oil from the crude mills — I am in the crude mill 
business; we in turn refused to buy seed from the farmer, because 
we could not handle it. We had large houses filled with seed and 
great tanks filled with oil, and we could not get rid of the oil, and 
we did not have the money to pay the farmer for his seed. What 
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happened? They held indignation meetings all over the South and 
condemned tlie oil mills and this Government of ours because we did 
not take their seed. And they had good grounds for it, because the 
Oovernment had promised to take every seed that they raised. 

We did not have any export market, and therefore the thing 
backed up all the way back on the farmer. \Vc do not want anything 
like that to occur again. We have tried this Fordney tariff emer- 
gency bill for a few months, and oil has been going down steadily 
ever since it started. We do not want any tariff on oil. [Laughter 
in the audience.] We want to have an open market for it, so that 
if America does not need it, maybe Europe will need it. We do not 
want to be hampered here by a tariff wall — to make our product and 
then not be able to get any market for it. 

In rough figures, including lard and oil, we made last year, 1920, 
6,000,000 barrels of fats in the United States ; we consumed 4,000,000 
barrels of those fats, and we exported 2,000,000 barrels; in other 
words, one-third of all the fats made in the United States were ex- 
ported. Gentlemen, if you back those fats back on us we are going to 
be in trouble. 

Third, and the last point I want to make, is this : That down South 
there are three crops that a farmer can get advances on : Cotton seed 
is one of them. The banks regard cotton seed as just as good a com- 
modity to take security on as cotton, and if you put on a tariff, and 
this seed backs up on the farmer so that he can not use it as security, 
you have impaired his credit, and I am here to tell you gentlemen of 
this committee that the agricultural interests of the South are in the 
worst conditions I have ever known them to be, and I have been in 
business 40 years, as a merchant and as a manufacturer ; and I am also 
going to tell you that I do not know how a great many of our farmers 
are going to get through this next year in the South. They do not need 
a restricted market ; they do not need a market where they can not sell 
their goods. But they want a place where they can dispose of their 
output. It may not bring so much, but they want to be able to sell it. 
If you have something which you can not sell, for which there is no 
market, what good does it do you ? And that is the position that we 
are in to-day. We do not want any tariff on foreign vegetable oils. 
We want to be able to sell it in the markets of the world and take our 
•chances on what it will bring. 

I am going to tell you one little story. 

Senator Frblinghuysbn. May I ask you a qtiestion ? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frblinghutsbn. By " crushers," do you mean the cotton- 
seed oil mills? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Freunghuysbn. Was the American Cotton Seed Oil Co. 
included in that ? 

Mr. Lawton. The American Cotton Oil Co. ? 

Senator Fkeunghuysbn. Yes ; and the Southern Cotton Oil Co. ? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, sir. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., also. 

Senator Freunghuysbn. And the independents. 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, sir ; about 600 mills in all. 

Senator Frblinghuysbn. They have had plenty of seed this year, 
liave they not? 
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Mr. Lawton. No ; a very limited quantity. You see, we have not 
made but about 8,000,000 bales of cotton. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. What land of a year did you have ? 

Mr. Lawton. a pretty bad year. 

Senator Fremnohutsen. x ou have not made a profit ? 

Mr. Lawton. We have not made a profit. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. And you are a manufacturer of cotton- 
seed oil ? 

Mr. Lawton. I am a manufacturer of crude cottonseed oil. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. You are not a farmer now? 

Mr. Lawton. I am a farmer now, a very large farmer. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. And a cottonseed-oil manufacturer? 

Mr. Lawton. A cottonseed-oil manufacturer and a merchant. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that I have got five or six times as much 
money invested in the farming business as I have in the cottonseed- 
oil or any other business. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. Have the cottonseed-oil mills paid a divi- 
dend this year ? 

Mr. Lawton. I have not heard of one that did anything like that;^ 
and if it came to a choice between the farm and the cottonseed-oil 
business, I would vote for the farming interests every time, as I hav& 
placed my money in it, and even from a selfish interest, if I had no 
other^ it would pay me to vote for the farmers' seed rather than th& 
oil -mill seed. That is the way we stand on that. 

But we just feel, after thinking it all over, that we want an open 
market ; that we want no tariff on it. 

I am going to tell you a story, and then I am through. There wasr 
an old Negro man in one of our near-by towns named Jerry; and 
Jerry had by great care and economy saved about $100, which he 
had deposited m his local bank. Some time ago that bank failed, 
and one of his good white friends, knowing old man Jerry pretty 
well, went to him and said, " Uncle Jerry, I heard about your losing^ 
that money in the bank the other day, that $100. I am mighty sorry 
to hear about it. You know, it takes a real man to be a good loser. 
Any of us can stand prosperity, but it takes a real, red-blooded man 
to lose money and not cry about it, and I am glad to know that you 
are a sport and that you are standing your loss like a man." 

Old Jerry thought a minute, and then this is what he said: 
" Master Tom, I is mighty obleeged to you for your kind words about 
losing that money, but let me tell you the fact. I have been hearing 
about these banks busting over yonder and busting over here and 
busting everywhere, but. Master Tom, befo God, this is the first time 
I ever had a bank to bust in mv face." [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, we do not want this tariff to " bust in our faces." 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. 

The committee will now hear Mr. Hall. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. W. L. HALL, NEW BOSTON, TEX. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, I am here representing the Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association of Texas; the Oklahoma Cotton Association, of 
Oklahoma; the Arkansas Cotton Association,' of Arkansas; and the 
Arizona Cotton Association and the Mississippi Cotton Association, 
and the American C ' "^ change. 
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I want to say in the beginning that I am not a student of tariffs, 
and I have not got a great, long document to offer. But our repre- 
sentatives have carefully prepared and placed in your hands a docu- 
ment that thoroughly represents our views in reference to the tariff 
on vegetable oils ; and Mr. Gray Silver, of this city, has prepared that 
brief, and this committee has it in their hands, and I am here rep- 
resenting something like 60,000 to 75,000 farmers through these dif- 
ferent organizations ; and all that I have to say to you gentlemen is 
that you carefully consider our request as set forth in this brief and 
give us such tariff protection as, in your minds, will best protect the 
producer and the interests of the general public. 

I thank you very kindly. [Applause in the audience.] 

STATEMENT OF ME. ALFRED W. GRAY, REPRESENTING THE 
NIAGARA ALKALI CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. T. 

The Chairman. We have had considerable testimony on the lime 
question. 

Mr. Gray. One witness on the other side has appeared. I repre- 
sent the Niagara Alkali Co., an American corporation at Niagara 
Falls, a company engaged in the manufacture of caustic soda and 
bleaching powder, which uses large quantities of lime. That com- 
pany, in anticipation of building a plant on the Pacific coast — in 
California, Washington, or Oregon — ^purchased the Pacific Lime Co. 
at Blubber Bay, British Columbia, where they found what they con- 
sidered to be the purest lime on this continent. So we are interested 
in bringing in lime on a fair basis ; that is, on a basis which will not 
be an injustice to the American producer, and yet will allow us to 
bring it in on the basis which protectionists believe in, namely, on 
an equal basis. I am a protectionist, and that has always been my 
belief. 

The law as it now stands provides 5 per cent ad valorem duty, 
-which, at the present price of lime, including the package which 
carries the lime, is the equivalent of 6^ cents a barrel. I find that 
the Fordney bill provides 10 cents a hundred pounds, or 20 cents a 
barrel. Until Saturday afternoon I had understood that that was 
10 per cent ad valorem, which was not so injurious to our interests, 
and we thought we vrould ask to have it stay as it is. But when I 
discovered that it is 10 cents a hundred pounds, or 20 cents a barrel, 
it would be prohibitive and prevent us bringing in our lime abso- 
lutely, as you will see from the data which has been compiled and 
presented in the Tariff Infoimation of 1921. 

In that tariff information it states that the foreign cost of pro- 
duction of the lime is $6.50 a ton. That would be 65 cents a barrel, 
or one-tenth of that amount. The United States cost is $8 a ton, or 
80 cents per barrel. The freight added to our cost in bringing it 
from Blubber Bay, where our plant is — and it is the only lime plant 
of any kind on the Pacific coast, and we bring in ourselves half of 
all the lime that is brought into the United States — would be 20 
cents a barrel on the average, which would make our cost of laying 
it down in the United States without dutv 5 cents a barrel more than 
it costs to produce it in the United States. But we have felt that 
we could continue to bring in some lime on that basis if the tariff 
was kept down not to exceed in any event 10 cents a barrel. 
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At the present time, under the 5 per cent ad valorem, or 6^ cents 
a barrel — less than one-fourth of 1 per cent — in fact, they state it 
here as one-fifth of 1 per cent — or one-fifth of 1 per cent of what is 
produced here equals all the lime that is brought into the United 
States. It states here the amount produced, the prewar figure, was 
33,000,000 barrels plus; in the last available figure 32,000,000 barrels 
plus. The amount brought in in the prewar period was 34,000 barrels 
plus, and at the present time the last available figure is 66,000 barrels 
plus. 

The Chairman. What tariff do you want, if any ; what would you 
suggest? 

Mr. Gray. We want the tariff cut down to at least 10 cents a barrel 
if it is going to be specific. 

Senator omoot. Do you mean 10 per cent or 10 cents a barrel ? 

Mr. Gray. We would prefer to have it 10 cents a barrel ; it is easier 
to handle. 

Senator McLeak. Is your lime devoted to any special use ? 

Mr. (tray. The lime of my company is devoted to the manufac- 
ture of bleach, and the plant at Niagara Falls consumes, and has for 
the last five years, more lime each year than we have brought in since 
we purchased this plant five years ago. So that we are not injuring 
the lime business as a whole, because we are usin^ more than we 
bring in, and there are five times as much lime shipped out of the 
United States into panada as is brought from Canada into the United 
States. 

So we feel that the tariff that has been fixed here is excessive, not 
in the ordinary lime but the hydrate of lime. I noticed in the bill, 
which is section 204, that hydrate of lime is put at 12 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. It should be on a lower basis than ordinary lime. So 
that also should be reduced to one-half its present figure. 

The Chairman. How many pounds of lime in a barrel ? 

Mr. (jRAY. Two hundred pounds — just one-tenth of a ton. 

In California during the past five years they have averaged some- 
thing over 990,000 barrels a year, approximately 1,000,000 barrels a 
^ear produced there; and it is the States of California and Wash- 
ington that have made objection to our bringing in lime. 

Tlie State of California, as I say, manufactured approximately 
1,000,000 barrels of lime a year. The most we have brought into the 
State of California was 20,000 barrels a year, or 2 per cent. Cali- 
fornia ships out several times as much as is brought in. 

Senator Frelinghuysen. Why do you not buy the lime in Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr. Gray. The situation is this : In the first place, when we planned 
to build our plant we looked for the purest lime we could find. Cali- 
fornia lime will not do; it is not the grade of purity. Our lime 
which we bought out there produces 99.6 purity. It is the purest 
lime that is produced anywhere on this continent. There is only one 
place in the world where an equal quality of lime is produced, and 
that is in England ; and we did not think about the duty, as we were 
going to use it ourselves, and that did not enter into the figures. It 
was a low rate of duty — 6^ cents a barrel — and we did not figure on 
it. It has now been made 20 cents a barrel, and we have not been 
able to build the plant ; and if we lose this asset out there it will be 
a very substantial loss to this American company. 
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Senator McLean, Is your factory there now ? 

Mr. Grat. Our factory ia at Niagara Falls, and we are going to 

gut up a branch factory on the Pacific coast, either in California, 
Oregon, or Washington. 

Senator McLean. It has not been erected yet ? 

Mr. Gray. No ; the war has prevented that. 

In the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho they produced 
only 500,000 barrels of lime during the past five years: They have 
shipped out 200,000 barrels into other parts of the country. The most 
we have ever brought in there was less than 30,000 barrels, or 6 per 
cent of what they manufacture there ; and they have shipped out six 
times as much as we bring in. 

I state that for the reason that we have been charged with damag- 
ing seriously the business of the concerns out there, which I will speak 
concerning later ; and I also wish to say this, that the State of Wash- 
ington, the State of Oregon, and the State of Idaho, and State of 
California need our lime worse than almost anything that they re- 
quire there, for the reason that it is the only lime that can be used 
satisfactorily by the producers of fruit in spraying. Every other 
lime that they use precipitates sediment, destroys the valves, plun- 
gers, and pumps generally in their spray apparatus ; and I have here 
dozens of letters from the manufacturers of sprayers and from the 
pumping industrv and fruit growers of those States, and there have 
been hundreds of letters filed with the Ways and Means Committee 
insisting that this lime be allowed to come in at the lowest possible 
figure, otherwise that it will be injurious to them and they will prob- 
ably be unable to buy satisfactory lime. 

Senator McLean. Can not other lime be used as a basis for insecti- 
cides? 

Mr. Gray. It has the same qualities, but it also has sediment which 
precipitates and makes it difficult to use, and also destroys the spray 
apparatus and causes delays in the work. This lime for some reason 
or other — on account of its exceeding purity, I believe — can be burned 
to a much finer content, and when it is once sprayed on the trees it 
will stand several rains before coming off, whereas the ordinary lime 
that is produced on the western coast will not remain on the leaves 
so long, so they say. 

Senator McLean. Then, if it does not compete and tHe use is very 
large, why do the California people object to your bringing it in? 

Mr. Gray. A great many concerns that manufacture spraying ma- 
terial if they can get other lime cheaper some will use it — or a sub- 
stantial number — and it w ill have the result of being sold on the mar- 
ket as being just as good and as being the equal of our lime. Of 
course, lime is only a part of this spray material, and a great many 
other people buy lime as lime; they do not know one lime from 
another. 

This lime especially is used in the making of smooth mortar, and 
is easier to work. Anyway, the fruit growers out there seem to have 
considered it a very serious matter. 

We claim we are doing more good in bringing in this lime than 
harm. We are doing no one any harm except taking some business 
that might go to somebody else, but somebody could not take care 
of it and furnish the service our lime furnishes. 
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Mr. Humphrey, who appeared before this committee, said that we 
had destroyed the Tacoma & Roche Harbor Lime Co., which was 
manufacturing 450,000 barrels of lime a year in the State of Wash- 
ington, and that we had reduced their manufacture down to 30,000 
barrels a year. The fact that the entire importation of lime of every 
kind was but 50,000, we can not see hour our small importation could 
reduce 450,000 barrels to 30,000 barrels, and we think that would be 
rather a hard question for him to answer. 

I would add this, that during these last few years there has not 
been as much lime imported into the United States as there was im- 
ported 10 years ago. Back in 1908 there was almost twice as much 
lime imported into the United States as being imported now. 

Mr. Humphrey also argued before this committee and filed a brief 
stating that labor was much cheaper in Canada, and that we hired 
Chinese labor. That was true during the war, because we could not 
get anything else. But it did not turn out to be cheaper labor, be- 
cause the Chinese were not as efficiei^t. We use white laoor where we 
ean get it. 

He also argued and stated to the committee that the Canadians 
imposed a duty to 17^ per cent ad valorem on the lime, plus 17^ on 
the package, plus 7^ war tax, plus 2^ per cent freight tax, all of 
which amounted to 45 per cent as against our 5 per cent as it stood, 
all of which is either erroneous or misleading. The war tax has 
been repealed; the freight tax simply corresponds to an 8 per cent 
freight tax, and it has nothing to do with the importation. The 
17^ per cent on the package, plus 17^ per cent on the lime itself, is 
equal to 17^ per cent on the importation, which is less than 20 cents a 
barrel, which has been put on here. 

At the present rate it is only about 18 per cent as against 20. 

So that argument, it seems to me, could not stand. 

Senator Prelinghuysen. What is your product used for in the 
bleach ? 

Mr. Gray. It is used in the manufacture of bleach, and bleach is 
used largely in the manufacture of paper and in bleaching fabrics 
of various kinds. 

Of course, we also feel, notwithstanding what has been going on 
in Washington in the peace conference to nave a plant on the Pacific 
coast of the United States which could produce chlorine — ^bleach con- 
sists of lime and chlorine — and there is no plant out there excepting 
one, west of the Mississippi River, that produces caustic soda and 
bleach, or chlorine, and both in times of peace and in times of war — 
in times of peace because of freight difficulties and in times of war 
because of conditions then arising, it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of this country to have such a plant there, and it would be 
a great encouragement to this company if they could bring their 
lime in on the basis which would enable them to manufacture. 

(Mr. Gray thereupon submitted brief and certain correspondence 
referred to and which are here printed in full, as follows :) 

Bbief of Niagara Alkali Co. re Import Duty on Lime. 

The Niagara Alkali Co. is engaged in the manufacture of bleaching powder 
and in the manufacture of that product requires a large quantity of high-grade 
lime, and has a plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and owns a majority interest in 
the Pacific Lime Co. at Blubber Bay, British Columbia, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of lime. 
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According to Government reports only one-fifth of 1 per cent of the lime con- 
sumed in the United States during the past five years was imported, while 
during the same period the United States exported to Canada five times that 
amount. 

The present duty on lime is 5 per cent ad valorem, and after a very deter- 
mined fight by the opponents of the Pacific Lime Co. the duty on lime was 
placed in the bill which passed the House of Representatives at 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, viz, 20 cents a barrel, and to forestall any effort that might be 
made to reduce this duty in the Senate these same interests have appealed to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to increase this rate of duty. 

The total importation of lime from Canada during the past five years, as 
shown by the Government reports, would average less than 6,000 tons a year, 
or approximately 60,000 barrels of lime a year, of a value of less than $100,000 
-a year, the duty on which would be less than $5,000. 

It is evident from the foregoing that this is not a matter of national concern, 
but is a local fight against an individual company, and, in fact, is a carefully 
planned effort on the part of the Tacoma & Roche Harbor Lime Co. to keep out 
of the United States the product of the Pacific Lime Co. by means of tariff 
legislation. 

The Niagara Alkali Co., an American corporation; and Americans for the 
most part interested in the Niagara Alkali Co., in 1916, in order to obtain a 
supply of lime of a high degree of purity, to be used in the chemical plant which 
they planned to build in one of the Western States, purchased the Pa<iific Lime 
Co., which had the best and purest lime deposit on the North American Conti- 
ment, with the idea of furnishing their own requirements, this lime being 99.6+ 
B^^ cent pure. 

The plant was not built which was to use this lime for the reason that war 
<!onditions prevented, but the agricultural interests and building trades have 
benefited, as they have thereby procured a lime so free from grit and insoluble 
matter that it is unequaled in the manufacture of spray material for the spray- 
ing of fruit and vegetables and for making smooth mortar for plastering. 

On the hearing before the Finance Committee of the Senate on August 20 
last Mr. Humphrey, representing the National Lime Association, made various 
statements pertinent to this bill which should be corrected. 

It is not true, as stated, that Pacific Lime Co. established its plant at Blubber 
Bay in order to procure cheap labor, as Canadian labor is paid as high wages 
as American labor ; nor was it to get Chinese labor, although some Chinese labor 
was used, as at that time Canada was denuded of all its Anglo-Saxon labor 
by reason of the war, and the inferior Chinese labor was, of necessity, employed ; 
but even for this Chinese labor a larger wage was paid than is ordinarily paid 
to the cheap Mexican labor which is used by many of the lime companies in the 
Western States. 

Nor did they go there to escape cheap tonnage to get to American markets, 
43ince, as a matter of fact, they had to bring their product 230 miles before 
reaching Tacoma or Seattle, in whose harbor the Tacoma & Roche Harbor 
X>ine Co. operates, and 900 miles to reach San Francisco, from which point lime 
is distributed in California; so that it was distinctly to the disadvantage of 
the company to manufacture lime in Canada rather than the United States, and 
particularly so since the freight rate on lime is very heavy, owing to the fact 
that if it gets wet in transit it sets fire to the cargo and ship, and the Pacific 
Lime Co. lost one vessel last year from that cause. Nor did this company de- 
stroy the American lime industry in the State of Washington, as hereafter 
appears. 

The State of California, according to Government reports, manufactures ap- 
proximately a million barrels of lime a year, and only about 20,000 barrels a 
jrear is imported from Canada, and it exports much in excess of what it 
imports. 

The States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, as shown by Government re- 
ports, have been exporting about 20,000 tons, or 200,000 barrels, of lime a year, 
and have been importing less than 3,000 tons, or 30,000 barrels ; so that these 
importations can not be truthfully said to have destroyed their business. 

As shown by the Government reports, there was imported into the United 
States in 1908, 231,000 units of lime of 100 pounds each, while 10 years later, 
in 1918, there was imported only 147,000 units, or a little over half. 

Nor was the Tacoma & Roche Harbor Lime Co. ruined by this company, as 
stated by Mr. Humphrey before this committee, but was ruined by a rate war 
between that company and the Henry Cowell Lime Co., which took place some 
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years ago; and a new rate war has just been started again by the Henry 
Cowell Lime Co. with a out to the retail trade from $2.65 a barrel to $2.05 a 
barrel and a threiit to make a further cut to $1.50, which is lower than our 
manufacturing cost plus freight, allowing nothing for tariff and return on in- 
A'estment. The declaretl purpose of this war is to put the Pacific Lime Co. out 
of business, leaving the California field to the Henry Cowell Lime Co. 

In the statement submitted by Mr. Humphrey to this committee it is claimed 
that the Roche Harbor Lime Co., with a capacity of 450,000 barrels annually^ 
was reduced to an output of 30,000 barrels by competition from this company 
when all the lime it sent into the United States in the course of a year did not 
exceed 50,000 barrels and ordinarily ran less than 25,000 barrels, and In no 
year was more than fifteen or twenty thousand barrels sent into the State of 
Washington, which reduces this claim to an absurdity. 

Nor was Mr. Humphrey any more correct or fair with the committee when 
he submitted his statement of the tariff on lime. In submitting the Canadian 
tariff on lime he adds the 17^ per cent of the value of the package to the 17^ 
per cent on the lime, plus the war taxes of 7^ per cent and freight tax of 2^ 
I)er cent, and claims therefore that the tax is 45 per cent of the importation, 
whereas it is only 17i per cent of the value of the importation, plus the war tax 
of 7i per cent and the freight tax of 2h per cent, or 27^ per cent instead of 
45 per cent. 

From this should be deducted the 2^ iwr cent freight tax, as that is not a 
tax on the importation any more than the freight tax in the United States is 
a tax on the importation, and the 7^ per cent tax was only a temporary tax 
growing out of the war and is now repealed, so the tax is only 17i per cent 
ad valorem on the value of the importation, as against the House bill tax of 
10 cents per 100 pounds, which at present values makes our tariff the higher. 

Nor is Mr. Humphrey's statement of the rate of wages paid either to the 
Pacific Lime Co. employees or to the American laborers correct. The wages 
paid in British Columbia are from 25 to 50 per cent higher than as stated by 
Mr. Humphrey, while the wages paid in the United States are from 50 to 100 
per cent lower than as stated by him. 

After careful investigation these are the facts as we. ascertained them. In 
the State of Washington coopers are paid 8 cents a barrel, and it is a rare man 
who can earn to exceed $6 or $7 a day, rather than $8 or $10, as claimed by 
Mr. Humphrey, and firemen or burners receive $4.50 for 10 hours* work instead 
of $7 to $9 a day, and laborers receive $3 for nine hours work instead of $5 to 
$7 a day, and in the State of California coopers receive approximately the same 
wages as in Washington, while firemen receive from $4.60 to $5.50 a day, as 
against the $7 to $9 a day claimed by Mr. Humphrey, and laborers receive $3.^ 
a day instead of from $5 to $7 a day as claimed. 

Nor is the statement correct that this company has ever resorted to " dump- 
ing " lime upon the market in this country, but ordinarily because of the fact 
that our product is Recognized as superior in quality we have sold the same 
at a slight advance over the price obtained by American producers, although in 
certain isolated cases upon competitive bidding it may have obtained contracts 
at a lower figure than bid by certain other companies, but it has never tried 
to break the market, and in fact it would be impossible for a company export- 
ing so small an amount of lime to break a market in a country where over 
30,000,000 barrels were produced annually, nor could we break their price, as 
we have heavy freight and insurance charges which other companies escape. 

Nor has this company, at least since it was reorganized and purchased by 
the Niagara Alkali Co., ever offered to stay out of the American market if paid 
tribute, nor for any other reason; nor has it published misleading or false 
advertising, nor has it ever been fined for attempting to evade payment of duty 
on lime shipped into the country or for any other reason ; nor do we consider 
it a piece of impertinence or insolence to come before the Congress of the 
United States and ask that we be permitted to have our subsidiary company 
send lime into this country where this business was purchased for the purpose 
of furnishing lime for our own plant which we expected to build, and especially 
since, for many years, we ourselves in our own business have used more lime 
than the total amount of lime imported into the United States, and further 
and more particularly since the agricultural, chemical, and building industries 
of the country are in urgent need of our product as being the purest, best, and 
most reliable that is put upon the American market or is produced upon the 
continent. 
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Furthermore it has never been contended by the most ardent protectionist 
that so high a tariff should be placed upon a commodity as to absolutely exclude 
the importation thereof, and certainly an importation of one-fifth of 1 per cent 
of the amount produced in the country is not enough to invite adverse legis- 
lation from Congress, but its importation should be further encouraged to 
prevent combinations of local producers with the idea of raising the price 
upon the agriculturist, the chemical industries, and the building trades. 

It appears from the foregoing that opposition to the present rate of tariff 
on lime is founded upon meager knowledge or false statements, and that large 
interests in this country at the present time need this imported product, and 
'we would call the committee's attention to this further fact that to raise the 
duty beyond 10 cents a hundred pounds would immediately exclude the im- 
portation of this lime, and to raise it to that figure would, to a substantial 
degree, curtail the importation of it or raise the price to the industries con- 
suming it. 

We wish to particularly call the committee's attention to this further fact 
that the Niagara Alkali Co. would not be warranted in building a plant for the 
manufacture of chloride of lime upon the Pacific coast if it were deprived of 
Its ability to import lime from the Pacific Lime Co. under favorable conditions, 
and it is imperative for the interests of this country that this kind of in- 
dustry should be built up upon the Pacific coast, so as to provide the means of 
furnishing chlorine and the various products into which chlorine enters for 
the use of deadly gases in time of war, in the event this country should ever 
have a war with a country lying beyond the Pacific. 

Practically all chlorine-producing plants are now located upon the Atlantic 
seaboard, and with one exception there is no chlorine plant west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and their ability was taxed to the utmost to provide the require- 
ments of the Government in the late war, and it needs but to be mentioned to 
be realized that it is of the utmost importance to this Government to have 
large chlorine-producing plants upon the Pacific. 

This further observation might be made: That when the rate of exchange 
between this country and Canada shall become normal it will be impossible, 
under a 10 per cent rate of duty, for the Pacific Lime Co. to ship In its lime 
and compete in the western territory, because of the very high rates of freight 
which obtain in carrying this product upon the w^ater. 

We therefore urgently Insist that the interests of the Government, as well as 
the interests of the agriculturist and manufacturers of chemicals and the 
building industry, require the rate of duty on lime should not be raised above 
the present duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Niagara Alkali Co., 
By Alfbed W. Gray. 



Benicia, Calif., ApjHl 7, 1921. 
Hon. H. E. Barbour, 

House Office Building ^ Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sib: We understand the lime manufacturers of the Pacific coast want 
the duty raised on Canadian lime to drive it out of the coast markets where 
it is very much needed on account of its purity in the manufacture of lime- 
sulphur spray solution, used in spraying the millions of fruit trees covering 
thousands of acres of land in central California, which are sprayed several 
times every winter, and they require spray material made of very pure lime. 

The orchardlsts of central California are very partial to spray solution made 
of Pacific lime, from Blubber Bay, Canada, for the reason It makes a stronger 
solution and will not precipitate while In solution. 

Pacific lime ha« no grit to cut the plunger packing,, valves, and nozzles of 
the pumps and hose. 

The lime made by the leading manufacturers of California will precipitate 
while In solution, is full of grit that cuts the plunger i>acklng, valves, and 
nozzles of the pumps and hose, and is not desired by the lime-sulphur spray 
industry. 

We sincerely hope the present ^uty of 5 per cent on Canadian lime will 
not be raised. Should we be deprived of Its use it will mean a great loss to the 
orchardlsts of California. 
Yours, very truly, 

California Rex Spray Co. 

60713— 22— PT 57 6 
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Apbu, 18, 1921. 
Hon. HstAM W. Johnson, 

United Stales Senator, Washingtofi, D. C. 

Deab Sib: Our attention has been called to the fact that the lime manu- 
facturers of the Pacific coast have for some time past been trying to get the 
Tariff Committee to raise the duty on Canadian lime, which would mean the 
elimination of it from the Pacific coast market 

In connection with the use of this lime for building purposes will say that it 
is the only lime which we have ever sold in which there has not been a single 
complaint against it while the other limes which are manufactured in California 
have caused us more or less trouble. 

We have used a great deal of the Pacific Lime Co.'s lime which is made at 
Blubber Bay, Canada, and our customers very much prefer it for use in making 
mortar for both their plasterwork and brickwork. 

For the making of lime-sulphur spray solution for the sfpraying of fruit trees 
it has no equal. 

For use in making whitewash, particularly for exterior work, it is superior 
to other limes to be had for the reason that soon after.using it it hardens so 
that it is not washed off the fences and buildings by the hardest of rains, 
whereas the California limes, which have a large percentage of magnesia, will 
not stand the heavy rains which we have in this section of the State. 

We think it would be decidedly unfair to those engaged in the building trades, 
as well as to the orchardists of this State to increase the duty on the Canadiian 
lime, which would mean their being deprived of its use. 

We sincerely hope that you will give this matter your serious consideration 
before acting upon it. 

Yours, very truly, 

San Matbo Pianino Mux Co. 



Afbil 13, 1921. 
Hon. Hekam W. Johnson, 

United States Senator, Washington, D, C. 

Dear. Sir: We understand that the lime manufacturers of the Pacific coast 
have appealed to the tariff committee to raise the duty on Canadian lime in 
order to drive it out of the United States market 

As packers and shippers of deciduous fruits, we repres^it the interests of a 
great many orchardists of California. 

We use many carloads of Canadian lime during the spraying season. 

Lime used for spraying purposes must be strong, pure, and very finely 
ground, so that it remains in suspension when in solution during the spraying 
of trees. 

The Canadian lime is more generally used by our orchardists and ourselves 
than any of the Pacific coast products on account of its purity and superior 
qualities. 

We understand that of all the lime used on this coast less than 1 per cent 
is imported from Canada, therefore if this is correct, then the entry of Cana- 
dian lime into the United States is not a serious matter to the lime manufac- 
turers of this coast. 

Under these circumstances, we naturally feel that to raise the duty on Cana- 
dian lime would do more harm than good. 
Yours, very truly, 

Pioneer Fbxtit Co. 



Fresno, Cauf., AprU 11, 1921, 

Hon. JOSKPH W. FORDNEY, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir : It has been called to our attention that the lime manufacturers of 
the Pacific coast are endeavoring to have the tariff committee raise the duty 
on Canadian lime in order to eliminate it from the Pacific coast market. 

We beg to state in these regards that we have been using the Pacific Lime 
Co.'s lime, made at Blubber Bay, Canada, for a long time and find that it is much 
preferred for both plaster work and vineyard spray solutions. 
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With reference to its use in connection with home building, as used in plaster 
putty, it is absolutely true that we have never had a single complaint against 
this lime, while every other lime that we have ever handled has always caused 

* ^^ us more or less trouble. 

-^: : We believe that it would be decidedly unfair to the building trades of this 

-eau . State, as well as the vineyardists, to eliminate Blubber Bay lime from our 
market. We pray that you give this matter due consideration before acting 
th: upon it. 

1^^- Yours, very truly, 

*-•":- M. Kellneb & Son Lumber Co. 
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xii^ April 23, 1921, 

Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, 
f ^^ Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House 03ce Building , Washington, D. C. 

*_. Honorable Sir: We are advised that the competitors of Canadian lime are 

endeavoring to have the import duty on Canadian lime increased, and we wish 
to go on record that we are opposed to such a measure for the reason that 
Canadian lime is the best product available for spraying purposes. 

The California Fruit Exchange represents approximately 50 cooperative fruit 
growers* associations throughout the State of California, and all of these asso- 
ciations are large users of lime, and all recommend the Canadian lime as being 
far superior to our local products, because it makes a strong solution and is 
free from grit, which are two very important factors in the process of spraying. 
Very truly, yours, 

California Fruit Exchange. 



April 9, 1921. 

Hon. Arthur M. Free, 

House Offlce Building, Washington, 'D, C. 

Dear Sir : It has just come to our notice that the manufacturers of lime in 
tbis State are desirous of having the duty raised on Canadian Ume so as to 
stop the movement of this product into our territory. In this connection we wish 
to say that we as a rule always go a long ways out of our way to patronize 
home products but it so happens that we are now, and have for sometime past 
been, receiving Blubber Bay lime from the Pacific Lime Co. of Canada and as 
this Blubber Bay lime is of very excellent quality and particularly adapted to 
the needs of the orchardists in this vicinity we would very much regret to see 
anything happen that would prevent our being able to supply this grade of 
material as we are at present. 

As you are no doubt aware there is considerable lime manufactured in this 
State, but for spraying purposes it is not as satisfactory as the imported lime 
above referred to on account of the excess amount of grit that it carries. This 
seems to have the effect of cutting the plunger packing, valves, and nozzles of 
the pumps and hose; and is not desired by the lime-sulphur spray industry 
which is much in use here. 

We sincerely trust, therefore, that the present duty of 5 per cent on Canadian 
lime will not be raised for should we be deprived of its use it will mean a great 
loss to orchardists and others in this State. Anything that you could do, there- 
fore, that might prevent any increase over the present duty in this particular 
instance will be very much appreciated by us. 

It seems that this Blubber Bay lime on account of its extreme purity makes 
a much stronger solution and further does not seem to precipitate while in solu- 
tion, and this item is very important with those using lime particularly for 
spraying. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

BORGHERS BROa. 



Hon. A. M. Free, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We learn that there is a movement on foot to have the duty 
raised on Canadian lime. If the duty is raised on this lime it will materially 
add to the cost production for the orchardists of the Pacific coast, as thus far 
it is the purest lime that has been produced, and the only lime we know of 
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■which will not precipitate while in solution. For this reason it is used almost 
exclusively by the manufacturers of lime-sulphur solution and is very much 
preferred by the growers themselves. We know the foregoing statements to be 
facts from our experience of over 25 years in selling lime to the orchardists of 
Santa Clara Coimty, and sincerely hope the present duty will not be raised, as 
It would simply mean added cost to production to the orchardists of California. 
Trusting that the above will have your Isindly consideration, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

The Cupertino Stobe (Inc.). 



Yuba City, Calif., April 18, 1921. 
Hon. Clarence F. Curry, 
' House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: We understand the line manufacturers of the Pacific coast want 
the duty raised on Canadian lime to drive it out of the coast marlsets where it 
is very much needed on account of its purity, used in spraying the thousands of 
fruit trees covering hundreds of acres of land in Sutter and Yuba Counties. 

The orchardists of Sutter and Yuba Counties are very partial to spray solu- 
tion made of Pacific lime from Blubber Bay, Canada, for the reason it makes 
a stronger solution and will not precipitate while in solution. 

The lime made by the leading manufacturers of California will precipitate 
while in solution, contains grit that cuts the plunger packing, valves, and noz- 
zles of the pumps and hose, and is not desired by the orchardists. 

We sincerely trust the present duty of 5 per cent on Canadian lime will not 
be raised. Should we be deprived of its use it will mean a great loss to the 
orchardists of the Sacramento Valley. 
Yours, very truly. 

The Diamond Match Co. 

Mr. KiRBY. Just at this moment I want to thank the committee 
for their great courtesy, and I wish to extend thanks on behalf of 
the southern producers, and we wish to express confidence that you 
are going to treat us with the utmost fairness. We also wish to pledge 
you that we have just begun this agitation and warfare for correct 
principles of government in respect to the tariff. 

The Chairman. We understand Mr. Strong desires to say but a 
few words. 

STATEMENT OF ME. H. C. STBONG, KETCHIEJLir, ALASKA. 

Mr. Strong. I am here at the request of the Commercial Club, of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and am a member of its executive board. I wish 
to file with you a message from the governor of Alaska, also a letter 
addressed you to-day by Mr, Hoover, our Secretary of Commerce, 
which requests that you provide relief for the situation which con- 
fronts America's interest in the fisheries of the Pacific coast. We 
have in Alaska a vital point, which has not been made clear to this 
committee from a truly American standpoint, but owing to the late- 
ness of the liour I must be content Avith a short statement and the fil- 
ing of two briefs, one prepared by the Commercial Club, of Ketchi- 
kan, and the other by myself. 

The Chairman. They will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Strong. At the Department of Commerce there are numerous 
communications from business houses, commercial associations, and 
letters from many operators of American fishing vessels which fully 
explain the hold Canada now has on the fishing industry of the 
Pacific. 

The supply of fish which are found in the waters off Alaska's coast 
are of the highest quality to be found anywhere in the world, and 
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they are consumed by Americans, the greater portion going to points 
east of the Rocky Mountains, yet this wonderful resource and 
market is centered at the Canadian port of Prince Rupert, Canada, 
which is within 40 miles of Alaska. 

This is due to a combination of geographical and commercial con- 
ditions, together with the intense interest and support of the Can- 
adian Government in the development of this industry at her ports, 
this, as compared with the utter lack on the part of our Government 
up to the present time to pass a simple protective measure which in 
effect would transfer the market place, the buyers, the shippers, and 
the headquarters of the fleet fishing for the American! consumers 
from Canada across the international border line into Alaska, mak- 
ing this important resource and industry a support to Alaska in- 
stead of Canada. 

At Ketchikan, Alaska, which is but 90 miles from Prince Rupert, 
reached through inside waters navigable every day of the year, and 
90 miles closer to the fishing banks, you find better harbor conditions 
than at the Canadian port. We have many miles of perfectly pro- 
tected deep-water frontage, which is true of many harbors in south- 
em Alaska, and at Ketchikan we now have constructed wharves 
and warehouse of sufficient capacity to handle the entire fish business 
now handled at Prince Rupert. Every facility can and will be pro- 
vided at Alaska ports to handle the industry, but the business will 
not be there to handle until our Government passes an act placing a 
duty on all fish entering the United States which have been iced, 
boxed, frozen, or otherwise prepared for shipment at other than 
American ports. Shipments reaching the United States through 
Canada should be obliged to be in bond from an American port if 
they are to be admitted free of duty. 

Fishing interests at Prince Rupert and Vancouver and those who 
have represented them in Washington, do not object to our Govern- 
ment placing a duty on foreign fish, but they strongly object to the 
wording of a tariff measure that will give Alaska and American 
interests the protection needed in this industry. This is the poin<| 
you should clearly understand. The Canadian institutions are han- 
dling American fish which would not be affected by the wording 
of a usual tariff amendment. During the year of 1920, vessels ox 
American registry to the number of 258 were engaged in fishing oper- 
ations out of the port of Prince Rupert and 24 from the port of 
Vancouver. This number and the volume of business has increased 
during the year 1921 though we have not the exact figures. These 
vessels of American registry landed in excess of 65 per cent of all 
the deep-sea fish discharged at Canadian ports. The catch of these 
vessels, on account of the American registry of the hull, makes 
them American fish, but they are operated from the Canadian ports, 
which derive the entire benefit of their production. The value of 
their catch is there disbursed, entering Canadian channels of trade 
and the vessels are of the same value to Canadian ports as those of 
Canadian registry. The Canadian packers and shippers send every 
pound of it through to the United States and American consumers 
through their fish dealers are actually paying Canada for a product 
taken from the Alaska fishing banks, the industry being of no assist- 
ance to American ports. 
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Canadian ports are now using less than 35 per cent Canadian hulls 
in their fisheries, and a duty on foreign £sh would merely cause them 
to employ an increased number of American hulls, but Canada would 
still hold the industry, the fishing population aand all the prosperity 
that goes with it. The United States would still be paying Canadian 
ports for the fish taken from Alaskan waters, yet on account of the 
fish being taken or caught by vessels of American registry, they are 
classed as American fish and the Canadian firms are shipping them 
in bond through Canada, entering them in the United States as 
American fish free of duty, though Canada has received the value of 
the cargo and the benefits of the industry. 

Considering the vast fisheries adjacent to the shores of Alaska, 
which are not equaled by those of any nation in the world, together 
with the thousands of miles of Alaska's coast line which I believe 
will never be settled and developed by other than a fishing popula- 
tion, I sincerely believe you should adopt the amendment : 

Provided, That no fresh or frozen fish taken from the North Pacific Ocean or 
tributary waters shaU be admitted into the United States through any foreign 
country except when the same shaU be in bond from an American port. 

This is the only sure way of giving Alaska and American ports the 
full benefit of her fisheries. Canadian laws prohibit fish discharged 
trjr American vessels at her ports from going into consumption in 
Canada, not even upon the payment of duty, and American fishing 
vessels in the Pacific have no market for their fresh and frozen fish 
except that afforded by the consumers of the United States. So why 
should we permit Canada to continue to profit by this industry to 
the great detriment of Alaska and American ports? 

The general public has the impression that the only way of getting 
relief through a tariff bill is by placing a duty on the article desired 
to protect ; thus most of the requests have been that you place a duty 
upon fish that have been prepared for shipment at a foreign port. 
Halibut and salmon are high-priced fish, the former often reaching 
a price in excess of 20 cente per pound paid to the fishermen at the 
port of discharge on the Pacific coast, and, due to the fact that 
Canada controls the logical route of travel between our northern 
fisheries and our markets of the Eastern States, a duty of even 3 
cents per pound would still leave Canadian establishments at Prince 
Rupert in position to greatly embarrass shippers from Alaska who 
might be using the Canadian route to eastern markets; hence to be 
absolutely effective we should place an embargo as provided in the 
above-suggested amendment. 

I would suggest that the amendment you adopt to cover this situ- 
ation be so worded as to take effect on and after 60 days after the 
passage of the act. This would allow ample time to fully establish 
the needed transportation connecting Alaska with rail terminals and 
the adjustment of business connections on the part of those now buy- 
ing fish for American markets at Prince Rupert from the Canadian 
port to American ports. American interests have anticipated the need 
of additional facilities in Alaska to handle the business they believe 
this legislation is to bring to their Territory, and many thousands of 
dollars, running into the six figures, are now being expended by 
Americans to handle this business, which can and will move direct 
from Alaska upon the passage of this legislation, to greater adv«(n- 
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tage to America, her fishermen, and consumers alike, for one vessel 

{)er day can transport all the fish brought in by the entire fleet at 
ess cost to all and with greater dispatch than is now required by the 
entire fleet proceeding to the port of Prince Rupert, which is 90 miles 
farther from the principal fishing banks than is the principal fishing 
port in Alaska, wnich is Ketchikan. 

(The briefs and other papers referred to and submitted by Mr. 
Strong are here printed in full, as follows:) 

Juneau, Alaska, November 10, 1920. 
H. C. Strong, 

Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C: 

Have telegraphed Senator Smoot requesting that he direct fish tariff matter 
with you. Suggest you malse an appointment with him for Saturday. I am 
ready to be of any possible service. 

Bone, (Governor. 

Department of Commerce, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, January 9, 1922. 
Senate Finance Committee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: Some legislation is being urged with a view to protecting American 
fishery interests on the Pacific coast in a manner that will make this industry a 
resource of American ports. A large volume of this business is being handled 
through foreign ports and I feel that legislation, probably through a reasonable 
duty, should be enacted which will tend to transfer this business, supported 
entirely by Americans, to American ports. 

Yours, faithfully, Herbert Hoover. 



Submitted to the Fi^jance Committee of the United States Senate, January 

9, 1922, BY H. C. Strong, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

It is respectfully requested that H. R. 7456 be so amended as to assist in 
establishing at American ports the American fishing industry and fishing fleet, 
which on the Pacific coast is now centered at Canadian ports. To accomplish 
this two measures have been suggested, either of which I believe would be help- 
ful. They are as follows: 

"All fresh or frozen halibut or salmon, or the products thereof, arriving at 
an American port, from or through any foreign country, which have been packed 
or prepared for shipment in other than American territory shall be subject to 
a duty of 3 cents per pound ; and all other deex)-sea fish, or products thereof, 
arriving at an American port, from or through any foreign country, which have 
been packed or prepared for shipment in other than American territory shall 
be subject to a duty of 2 cents per pound " ; or, " Provided that no fresh or 
frozen fish taken from the North Pacific Ocean or tributary waters shall be 
admitted into the United States through any foreign country except when the 
same shall be in bond from an American port.'' 

The object is to gain and keep the control of our Pacific fishery resources at 
American ports, making them an asset of our own country. It Is a subject most 
important to America and vital to the future' growth and prosperity of Alaska. 

The Alaska fishing banks are not exceeded in extent or resourcefulness by 
any in the world, and the United States is the greatest market for high-grade 
fishery products ; but due to the geographical position of Canada and the interest 
shown by her Government in fostering the fishing industry, we now see the 
Alaska fisheries centered at the Canadian port of Prince Rupert. 

The distributors of fish in the United States remit to Canada to pay for the 
fish taken on the Alaska banks. American markets and the Alaska fishing 
banks are pouring wealth into the Canadian port, where' the industry is the main- 
stay of a growing, prosperous community. 

This matter has been discussed on the floor of the Senate by Senator Jones 
of Washington and Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, and their remarks may be 
found in the Record of the Sixty-fourth Congress, pages 15024 to 15027, Inclu- 
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sive, and 16598^ to 16604, inclusive. These pages contain statistics and reports 
from our Federal departments, and go Into details explaining how Canada has 
-been able to gain control of this industry. 

Since that time Canada has made an effort to n^otiate a treaty with this 
country which would bar us from enacting any legislation affecting these fisli- 
eries. From a map of the west coast of this continent, I think I shall be able 
to show you how securely Canada will control our supply of fresh fish from 
the North Pacific banks until such time as we pass effective' legislation. Both 
from a commercial and geographical standpoint, Canada lies between the source 
of supply off the coast of Alaska and the markets of our eastern States. 

Prince Rupert, British Columbia, at the Pacific tetminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway which is close to the border of Alaska, is provided with direct 
rail connection with all eastern American cities. Here every provision has 
been made to foster the industry ; the Canadian Government has through sub- 
sidy and the use of " orders in council " put the Canadian port in absolute con- 
trol of the fishing industry of the North Pacific. 

Canada fully realizes that regardless of national registry of vessels engaged 
that the port at which the fishing vessels discharge their catch, where the fish 
are weighed and paid for, iced, and boxed for shipment to the consumers, 
where the fishermen and crew are paid off, and the vessel Is reprovisioned for 
its next trip has gained the value of the cargo so discharged. The vessel, 
crew, and industry has become an asset of their port. Their object is to hold 
the Pacific fishing fleet at their ports, to make it an asset of Canada, - though 
the product is taken from the Alaska banks and American consumers are pay- 
ing Canada for the same. 

The passing or enactment of one of the suggested amendments would correct 
the condition.; it would in no way affect the price of fish to the consumer nor 
that paid to the fishermen; it would merely transfer the buyer, the market 
place at which the fishing fleet would center, to American soil, which is closer 
to the supply of fish. It would result in an economic advantage. The industry 
supported solely by American consumers would be established on the American 
side of the international boundary ; the fishing fleet would be an asset of Alaska 
instead of Canada, as it is to-day. It would do more to repopulate the coast 
of Alaska and giye it the needed prosperity than any act •Congress could pass. 

This is no discrimination against any foreign country ; it is merely protect- 
ing our own through making it necessary that vessels, regardless of nationality, 
taking fish from the North Pacific Ocean or tributary waters, when the are 
to be consumed by Americans, must be discharged at an American port. 

Canada has always fostered her fisheries and protected them in every known 
way, and now she is, through " orders in council " and other means, reaching for 
and controlling the American fisheries of the Pacific. Under existing condi- 
tions, it would be absolute business suicide for an American institution doing 
business solely at American ports to attempt to handle fresh fish between 
Alaska and eastern American markets in competition with the industry estab- 
lished at Prince Rupert. We would simply be playing into their hand, for 
they lie between our supply and market. 

Respectfully, 

H. C. Strong. 



To the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas the fresh-fish industry of the Territory of Alaska is one of the great 
and important resources of the said Territory; and 

Whereas the said industry should be encouraged as a means of developing and 
building up the said Territory of Alaska; and 

Whereas if proper protection is given this industry to prevent the fresh fish 
caught in the waters of and adjacent to said Territory- of Alaska from being 
packed and prepared in foreign countries for shipment to the markets of 
the United States, a permanent fishing population will settle in Alaska, im- 
prove small homesteads, and aid in the settlement and development of the 
Territory: Therefore, be it 
Resolved hy the Commercial Cluh of Ketchikan, Alaska, That the Congress 

of the United States be, and hereby is, respectfully memorialized and urged 

to place in any tariff law, which may be passed by the Congress, a provision 

reading as foilows: .^ ^ . . 

"All fresh or frozen halibut or salmon or the products thereof arrivnig at 
an American port from or through any foreign country, which have been packed 
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or prepare<l for shipment in otlier country, which have been packed or prepared 
for shipment in other than American territory, shall be subject to a duty of 
8 cents per pound ; and other deep-sea fish or products thereof arriving at 
an American port from or through any foreign country, which have been packed 
or prepared for shipment in other than American territory, shall be subject 
to a duty of 1 cent per pound." Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States House of Representatives, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate, and the Delegate to Congress from Alaska. 

Adopted July 11, 1921. 

J. C. Barber, President. 

Attest : 

A. G. Shoup, Secretary. 

Memorandum Supporting Tariff on Fresh and Frozen Fish, Commercial Club 

OF Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The offshore fisheries of Alaska — that is, fish taken from the Pacific Ocean 
or its tributary waters — is a national resource, which should be the means of 
supporting large, permanent, and prosperous communities in Alaska. 

However, to make this a reality, constructive and protective legislation is 
imperative. Something must be done which will create in Alaska a market 
for these products, a market which will bring the producer and the representa- 
tives of eastern distributors in the United States together at ports in Alaska. 

To-day the economical market for the Alaska fisheries is in a foreign port 
at the terminus of a Canadian railway, and here these fisheries, together with 
the buyers for the consumers of the United States, are building a big industry. 
The deep-sea fisheries of Alaska and American markets are jointly supporting 
a larger population and a greater volume of business at Prince Rupert and 
Vancouver, British Columbia, than they are doing for all of the coast of 
Alaska. 

Legislation alone will move this market and its benefits from Canadian to 
American ports in Alaska. Transportation problems in Alaska will solve 
themselves when this volume of business originates in Alaska instead of at 
Canadian ports. Therefore Congress is petitioned to enact the following tariff 
measure : 

**A11 fresh or frozen halibut or salmon, or the products thereof, arriving at 
an American port from or through any foreign country, which have been packed 
or prepared for shipment in other than American territory, shall be subject to 
a duty of 3 cents per pound ; and all other deep-sea fish, or the products thereof, 
arriving at an American port from or through any foreign country, which have 
been packed or prepared for shipment in other than American territory, shall 
be subject to a duty of 1 cent per pound." 

This tariff measure will bring to Alaska the wholesale market, which is now 
being maintained in Canada. It will be instrumental in improving our trans- 
portation facilities and be the means of bringing thousands of home builders. 
Alaska will become the permanent home of a large population which is now 
being supported in Canadian ports by our American fisheries and American 
markets. 

To-day a vessel sails from Prince Rupert; she may be either an American 
or a Canadian, but she will be outfitted with supplies bought in Canada, 
where all her business is transacted. She proceeds to the fishing banks adja- 
cent to Alaskan shores, fills up with fish, and returns to the Canadian port, 
where the fish are sold for shipment to American markets, but paid for in 
Canadian money, the proceeds divided and distributed through various channels 
in Canada. Canada has thereby gained a valuable asset at Alaska's expense. 

The ultimate home of a fishing people will be in or near the port where the 
fish are unloaded and sold, and should Canada be permitted to ccmtinue as the 
main distributing point of north Pacific fish to the American market, the fish- 
ermen engaged in taking these fish will gradually settle in CJanada and become 
Canadian citizens, transferring their vessels to Canadian, registry. 

Therefore no act of Congress can do more to give Alaska a permanent self- 
supporting population tJian the above tariff measure, and it will do so without 
adding any cost to the consumer and without placing any burden upon the fish- 
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erman. It merely moves a market and makes Alaskan ports the trade center 
for north Pacific fishing products which are going to the United States. 

The fish will be discharged at Alaskan ports, where they will be paid for in 
American money and be subject to American inspection and American regula- 
tion. We are asking only for such legislation as will insure a condition where- 
by payments made by the markets of the United States for products taken 
from the waters adjacent to or within convenient reach of American shores 
will be used for the maintenance of an American fishing fieet, the development 
of American enterprises, and the building of American homes on American soil. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Commercial Club of Ketchikan, 
By J. C. Babbeb, President 

The Chairman. I have been handed by Mr. A. N. Jeavous a brief 
of the J. H. R. Products Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, for insertion' in 
the record, and it will be printed at this point. 

(The brief referred to and directed bv the chairman to be inserted 
in the record is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Beief Submitted by the J. H. R. Products Co., Wh^loughby, Ohio, Requesting 
an Embargo ob Adequate Duty on Barium Peroxide Until Currency Ex- 
change Has Become Normal. 

To the Committee on Finance, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 

Subject : Embargo or idequate duty. 

Reason ; European competition and dumping. 

•Cost : American, 16 cents per pound. 

Foreign offers : 8 cents to 15 cents per pound. 

Duty : Present, li cents per pound ; H. R. 7456, 4 cents per pound ; desired, em- 
bargo until currency exchange has become normal, and thereafter a duty of 
not less than 8 cents per pound. 

.Uses : In peace as a disinfectant ; in medicine, for the manufacture of hydrogen, 
peroxide, sodium perborate, and other peroxygen compounds; in war, as a 
disinfectant for ships and men-of-war (see Navy Department Bulletin) ; for 
tracer shells (see records of Frankfort Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.) ; for 
manufacturing hydrogen peroxide, which is used in the treatment of wounds 
and commercially as a bleach. 

We desire to appeal for an embargo on barium peroxide until currency ex- 
change shall have become normal, and thereafter a duty of at least 8 cents per 
pound. The manufacture of barium peroxide is a key industry because it en- 
ters either directly or indirectly into the manufacture of other chemicals, medi- 
cines, woolen goods, cottons, silks, hair goods, celluloid, etc. 

England, France, and Germany prevent our shipping barium peroxide in their 
countries by embargoes, but they are taking advantage of the fact that America 
has no embargo on barium peroxide, and are offering this product to our Amer- 
ican customers at prices below those they charge in their own countries. We 
can not meet this competition, and we are entitled to an embargo or an adequate 
duty which will place us on an equality basis with these European manufac- 
turers. 

During the war there were no importations of barium peroxide in the United 
States. According to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, 2(X),0(X) pounds were 
imported in 1920, and 1,(X)5,934 pounds in 1921. 

According to Tariff Information, Series No. 18, the cost of producing barium 
peroxide in the United States in 1919 was 19.7 cents per pound. To-day this 
cost is at least 16 cents per pound. Europeans are offering barium peroxide to 
our American customers as indicated below. The original quotations given are 
on file at our Willoughby office. Prices are quoted in cents per pound c. i. f. 
New York : 

Karl Raspe, Berlin, Germany 12. 5 

B. LaPorte (Ltd.), Luton, England 14.3 

Maatschappij Voor Chemische Producten, Amsterdam, Holland 10. 5 

Buisson & Chanu, Deville-les-Rouen, France 10. 64 

Garrlgues (Inc.), New York, United States of America 11.8 

Aug. KJaersgaard, Copenhagen, Denmark 7. 97 

L'Alr Liquide, Paris, France 12. 95 
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The present duty on barium peroxide is 1) cents per pound. H. R. 7456 
provides for a duty of 4 cents per pound. A number of importers have already 
offered to absorb the major portion of this increase in duty should the bill as 
it now stands become a law. 

The above shows that 4 cents is an inadequate duty on barium peroxide. We 
asked titie Fordney Ways and Means Committee to protect barium peroxide 
duty with a duty of 8 cents. They changed our request to 4 cents for no reason 
whatever, thus sacrificing our business and the American industry to European 
Interests. 

So far as we know we are the only surviving manufacturers of barium 
peroxide for the market in the United States. Other American producers are 
either out of business or in the hands of creditors* committees or bankruptcy 
courts. Our plant at Willoughby, Ohio, is shut down. 

We pray that you increase the duty on barium peroxide to equalize labor, 
money exchange, and other conditions, thus enabling us to operate our plant 
and take care of the American demands for barium peroxide now supplied by 
EiUroi)e. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The J. H. R. Pboducts Co. 

The Chairman. The committee wiD now stand adjourned subject 
to call. 

(Thereupon, at 6 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
^t the call of the chairman.) 
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